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OUR “ATTACK ON THE BIBLE” 

In violation of hitherto unbroken custom, we are compelled for 
once to reply to our critics. It has never been the policy of the Biblical 
World to engage in controversy. We are set for the promotion of the 
intelligent study of the Bible, in the interest of religion and good 
morals. We hold clearly defined views as to the proper point of view 
and method of Bible-study. These we have constantly advocated and 
illustrated. We have rarely if ever felt called upon either to attack 
the views of others or to reply to criticisms of our own utterances. 
Events of the last month, however, seem to demand that in this instance 
we depart from this policy of silence under criticism. 

In the October issue of this journal there appeared an editorial 
entitled, “The New Ethics and the Historical Interpretation of the 
Bible.” The clearly expressed proposition of the editorial was that 
the ethical questions of today cannot be decided solely by appeal to the 
Bible regarded as a compendium of ethics, i.e., as a code of statutes 
requiring for their understanding no reference to the conditions under 
which they arose; but must be met on the one hand by a historical 
study of the Bible and on the other by a similar study of present-day 
conditions. ‘This position to which practically all theologians and 
intelligent teachers of the Bible and Christian preachers would give 
assent, we nevertheless regarded, and still regard, as important to 
insist upon, because so many persons fail to apply it consistently, 
with resulting confusion of moral judgment and conflict of opinion 
that hinders moral progress. 

We cited as instances of the difficulty into which one is brought 
by an unhistorical, legalistic, use of the Bible for ethical teaching, the 
Old Testament commands to exterminate the women and children 
of a vanquished foe, the polygamy which the Old Testament per- 
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mitted, and Jesus’ use and miraculous production of wine. The clear 
implication of the paragraph was that the Christian’s moral sense 
condemns the putting to death of innocent non-combatants, and 
polygamy, and approves total abstinence. We argued for a historical 
study of the Bible, and against the unintelligent use of it in defense 
of practices which the moral sense of our day condemns. 

Nevertheless the ink was scarcely dry on our pages before there 
appeared in the daily press reports of this article under such headings 
as the following: “Warns Church against Bible as Moral Guide;” 
“Calls Bible Useful only as a History;” “Bible not Ethical, Thirteen 
Professors Say”? (there being thirteen names in our list of editors) ; 
“Attacks Bible as Ethics Compendium;” “Jesus as a Wine 
Drinker.”’ In most cases the extracts from the article were sufficient 
to show a fair-minded reader that the headlines grossly misrepresented 
the editorial itself. Yet in some cases the interlarded comments were 
even more unfair than the headlines. Thus one paper intimates that 
though the editor did not quite say so, he really approved Sunday 
baseball and open saloons. 

Distance and telegraphic transmission but increased the distor- 
tions. “Bible Ethics Bad: Chicago University Publication Has 
Startling Editorial.” ‘Bible Morals Condemned: University Maga- 
zine Says It Teaches Bad Conduct;” “Sensational Attack on Bible 
Stirs University,’ were some of the headlines, sometimes mitigated 
by additional phrases, sometimes aggravated. 

These headlines and the imperfect reports of the article that 
followed them were quickly made the basis of editorial comments. 
In one case the editor takes us to task for supposing that anybody 
could overlook the fact that the Bible is a historical record of the 
evolution of spiritual truths, and then proceeds to read us a severe 
lecture for “complaining” of this characteristic of the Bible. The 
headlines had done their deadly work on the mind even of an editor. 
Repeating in large part the views we had advocated, he sharply 
reproves us for having expressed them. 

A New York editor found a different use for our utterance, and 
we were complimented on our fairness in admitting that the spirit 
of the Bible is against prohibition—a point on which we had 
expressed no opinion, certainly none against prohibition. 
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Loyal Christian souls disturbed—not by the editorial, but by the 
headlines—have written to the editors, some to rebuke, some to 
reprove, some to lament. More than one writer desires to know on 
what ground we have “rejected” the Bible. Others argue at length 
to convince us of the evils of the liquor traffic. A third, unlike these 
others, penetrating beneath the headlines to the substance of the 
article, reproves us for our supineness in the matter, and urges the 
immediate institution of libel suits against several papers. 

We recite these facts, not to air our grievances, but to emphasize 
two things that seem to us important. In the first place we wish to 
emphasize the folly of believing headlines. The daily press is so 
given over to sensationalism, or so incapable of understanding any- 
thing except the most conventional utterance on the subject of religion 
or morals, as to be practically unable to apply plain and unsensational 
language to a report, however correct in itself, dealing with religious 
and ethical matters. The editors of the Biblical World hold some 
strong convictions which they expect to continue to utter, and are 
willing at any time to defend. They must beg not to be held 
responsible for the headlines with which the daily papers belie their 
own reports of the utterances of the journal. 

In the second place the whole incident makes more clear than 
before the necessity of contending for the legitimacy and importance 
of the historical point of view in Bible study. The general public is 
still unable to recognize any middle ground between the acceptance 
of the teachings of the Bible as authoritative “from cover to cover” 
and the “rejection” of the Bible. One who points out that the 
Bible must be studied as the nature of the literature demands, i.e., 
historically, is “attacking” the Bible, calling its morals bad, making 
it “useful only as history.” Confusion of the public mind on this 
point greatly diminishes the moral influence of the Bible. The 
moral ideals of Jesus and the prophets can never have their full 
effectiveness while we refuse to recognize any distinction between these 
and the lower ideals of other periods and authors, or to take into 
account the modifying circumstances which conditioned the conduct 
and the teaching of a given age. It is even more necessary than we 
had thought to be on our guard against those who read only to find 
occasion for startling headlines, but no less—indeed more—necessary 
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than we had supposed to continue that type of teaching of which our 
editorial presented one phase. 

Warned by this fresh experience of the need of precept upon pre- 
cept, we affirm once more the position which has again and again been 
stated in our pages: 

We believe that the Bible contains the record of the most important 
series of experiences and events in the sphere of morals and religion 
that are recorded in history. We believe that this record is supremely 
. worthy of study, because through it as through no other medium men 
are led into spiritual fellowship with God the heavenly Father and 
into right relations with their fellow-men. We believe therefore that 
the Bible deserves to be studied by the most enlightened methods 
which the best scholarship of the world has discovered, and that the 
message which it conveys when so studied is of transcendent value 
to the world today. We recognize that the religious ideas set 
forth in the books of the Bible are not all of equal value to men of 
today, and that some of the practices of the Hebrews recorded in 
Scripture are not in conformity with the highest ethical principles, and 
that some moral statutes have been superseded by more enlightened 
teachings of the Bible itself, and that a study of the Bible unguided 
by a sense for history is therefore liable to mislead and to furnish 
ignoble souls occasion for scoffing; yet we hold most firmly that the 
fundamental religious ideas and moral principles that emerge clearly 
and unambiguously from a historical study of the Bible, especially 
from the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, are the highest and purest 
that the world has known. We believe moreover that in his penetrat- 
ing examination of the existing situation and in his application of the 
fundamental principles of morality to that situation Jesus set to men 
of today an example which they do well to imitate, combining with 
diligent study of existing conditions a firm grasp upon the fundamental 
moral principles disclosed in the Bible. We hold, therefore, that the 
intelligent study of the Bible, and of the world after the method of 
Jesus, is the most effective means of promoting morality and elevating 
human society that is within our reach today. It is because we believe 
these things that we are devoting our lives to the furtherance of such 
study and are engaged in the task of editing the Biblical World. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


Is character-building the main business of the public schools ? 
Character means right feelings, motives, and thoughts. Character 
means right purposes, acts, and habits. Character means goodness 
and usefulness. Shall these be the primary aim of our public schools ? 
Are we chiefly to educate the children for moral success and social 
efficiency ? 

The leading educators today are answering these questions 
affirmatively. The National Education Association has officially and 
specifically promulgated this ideal. It is being expounded and dis- 
cussed in national, state, district, and local conventions of teachers. 
The school journals, educational magazines, and general publications 
are alive to the theme and are presenting valuable articles on the point 
of view, subject-matter, and methods of moral training in the public 
schools. There are already many excellent books.' The public- 
school officials of New York, Boston, Chicago, and many other cities 
have definitely adopted this aim, and are modifying the curricula and 
the methods of their schools to develop in the boys and girls character 
and social efficiency. It is safe to predict that within twenty years 
this higher aim of the schools will be generally recognized and will 
have become dominant in the progressive educational areas of the 
United States. And it is of first importance for our national welfare’ 
that this larger function of the public schools should be achieved. 

There are still many school boards, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who hold that the main business of the public schools is 
to give the pupils an intellectual equipment and training. They say: 
the task of the public schools is to supply the three R’s and the sup- 

' For example: Scott, Social Education (1908); Dutton, Social Phases of Educa- 
tion (1899); School Management (1908); Tyler, Growth and Education (1907); Rugh, 
et al., Moral Training in the Public Schools (1907); Dewey, The School and Society 


(1899): Hall, Aspects of Child Life and Education (1908); Jenks, Citizenship and the 
Schools (1909). 
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plemental branches in the more advanced years. We have two 
other institutions—the home and the church—which have the specific 
task of supplying all needed moral and religious education. This 
division of responsibility and labor should, they hold, be continued— 
the public school should limit its effort to the intellectual education. 
If this were the extent of what the public schools accomplish with the 
children, it would still be a great institution, rendering a most impor- 
tant service to society. Mental equipment and discipline are essential 
to individual welfare and good citizenship. We cannot do without 
the intellectual training. In fact, we want still higher accomplish- 
ments on the part of the children—it is more important than ever 
before that the boys and girls learn to write well, spell accurately, 
read easily and distinctly, figure correctly, and think intelligently. 
The schools are greatly improving their material and method, and 
are producing superior results along these lines. We are all aware 
of the fine progress our national educational system has made—its 
power, skill, and dignity have become well known and highly appre- 
ciated. The schools have drawn to themselves a vast body of men 
and women officers and teachers that make this institution second 
to none in its contribution to national welfare. 

If now the intellectual function and service had to be diminished, 
in order that character-building might become the chief aim of the 
schools, the dilemma would be a serious one. But no such diminu- 
tion would be involved. Character is not something apart from 
knowledge and skill; it is rather a capacity and a disposition to turn 
one’s knowledge and skill to good account for human well-being. 
The more mental equipment and ability a man has, the more moral 
and useful his life may be. Inefficiency in the three R’s will mean 
moral and social inefficiency. 

But in the very process of acquiring the three R’s, the moral aim 
may be dominant and without extra time character may be developed. 
Along with the training in reading, writing, and arithmetic should 
go the cultivation of right habits, of right attitudes of mind,.of right 
motives in work, of right uses to which these arts of civilization can 
be put. The children are to be helped to see that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic have high social values and ends to serve. They 
should avoid the notion that these things are being given them to use 
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for selfish purposes. ‘They should learn that one’s gifts and abilities 
are to make one better, happier, and more useful as a member of 
the great human family. Along with the familiar three R’s, it is 
proposed to place a second three—Right, Respect, and Responsibility. 
Our shortcomings as a people are within the area of these new 
three R’s. 

We shall have reconstructed society when we shall have estab- 
lished a common recognition and observance of what is right for 
each and for all, so that no one shall interfere with the rights of others 
or himself find his own rights impaired, and each shall have an ade- 
quate standard of right to which he conforms in his own living. 

We shall be greatly helped toward this high goal if we can acquire 
and practice that respect for others which is due them as brothers in 
a common humanity. Men as men are really deserving of respect. 
This self-evident truth is much obscured by reason of the multitude 
of us, the conflict of interests, the commonplaceness of many people, 
the degradation of some, and the cheapness of human life. Yet man 
does stand at the head of creation, he is master over things, the supreme 
dignity and wisdom and power in the earth are his. Why should 
we not respect one another? And what a difference it would make 
in our social relations. For if we respected our fellow-men we could 
not ignore them, despise them, or misuse them. And if each respected 
himselj, he would refrain from all that injures or dishonors him as a 
man. Self-respect is the best protector one can have against the 
constant temptations to do unworthy things and to leave undone the 
things that would uplift us. Boys and girls need to be educated from 
the earliest years to self-respect. This does not mean pride or con- 


-ceit or a false self-confidence; but a recognition that body and mind 


are ours to make the most of, that both deserve well and are worthy 
of our best efforts, that to attain manhood or womanhood is the chief 
end of existence and the supreme reward of all our striving. 

And along with right and respect is to be named responsibility. 
One is not to live his life in disregard of obligations. A man has 
obligations to God, to know and do his will. He is not free to do 
as he pleases; there is a human ideal which he is to follow, there is a 
character to be achieved and a work to be done. He who recognizes 
his personal responsibility, who is responsive to the laws of the uni- 
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verse and the promptings of his best self, whose conscience becomes 
well trained and controlling—that man is certain to succeed in the 
highest sense; while the man who denies or evades responsibility, 
who habitually thinks, feels, or acts in an irresponsible way, will be 
a disappointment to himself and a detriment to society. Individually 
and socially, all men—every man—has great responsibilities which 
he must recognize and fulfil, But many persons fail in this vital 
matter, because they have been inadequately taught and trained. 
Our penitentiaries, jails, reform schools, and other institutions for 
correcting the wayward are the means we use for inculcating moral 
and social responsibility in those who have transgressed our social 
laws. If now our public schools were so to develop the sense of 
responsibility for right living, and were so to habituate the boys and 
girls in observing their social obligations, we would have less need 
for the elaborate and expensive machinery of re-education. 

All will agree that right, respect, and responsibility are primary 
elements in the education of the young. Will all agree that these 
three elements shall be primary in the aim and work of the public 
schools? There are good reasons why we should make them so. 

Education is a unitary process. It can best be carried on indi- 
visibly. The physical, mental, and moral qualities can best be 
developed together. The basis of intellectual ability, of moral charac- 
ter, and of social efficiency is the physical self. Health is the founda- 
tion of goodness and usefulness. One who is in ill-health cannot feel 
right, think straight, or act well. Of course health is a relative term 
with us, but so is character; there is no perfect health, and also there 
is no perfect character. All that improves health improves character. 
This is both a reasonable and an evident interpretation of our experi- 
ence. The ideal to be striven for is the perfect physique, a sound 
body in order that there may be a sound mind, a sound character, and 
a sound social service. 

The public schools have taken up the investigation and promotion 
of the health of their pupils. In many cities now the school children 
are carefully examined by medical inspectors, who record the defects, 
and advise the parents as to what is needed to make the child well 
or to remedy the defects as fully as possible. In the Chicago schools, 
during the first six months of this year, 249,840 children were examined 
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and 32,159 were temporarily excluded because of contagious diseases. 
There were 72,061 examined for physical defects, and nearly 38,o0o— 
more than one-half—were found defective—the teeth were defective 
in more than 26,000 (1 in every 3); the tonsils in more than 17,000 
(1 in every 4); the vision in nearly 14,000 (1 in every 5), etc. During 
these six months also the school nurses have been busy looking after 
the diseased or defective pupils. They have visited the homes of 
45,000 pupils, to arrange that the children may be properly taken 
care of, and under the direction of physicians have actually treated 
more than 23,000 children. The school authorities find that many 
parents do not give attention and care to the health of the children— 
their defects of teeth, vision, hearing, breathing, or nutrition are 
neglected, and as a consequence the children are left to struggle along 
with severe handicaps if not with actual pain. So the public schools 
have assumed the enormous task of securing health for as many of the 
boys and girls as possible. This means also that the school buildings 
and the methods of instruction shall be in the best sense hygienic, 
and that the pupils as they progress through the school years shall 
be taught health in an all-around and effective way. The physical 
health which is thus built up makes for higher attainment both intel- 
lectually and morally. 

Further, character—no less than health—requires to be developed 
along with the acquisition of knowledge and skill. The proper 
connection is not made, the proper unity is not obtained, the right 
point of view and the right use of acquired power are not secured, 
unless the feelings and the will are trained with the intellect. Also, 
there is economy of time and labor in making the educational pro- 
cess comprehensive—the same equipment and effort accomplish 
three things as quickly and efficiently as one. And the interest in 
education is vastly increased, for both the teacher and the pupil. 
So much more is involved. It might seem a small matter to teach 
a child to read, but suppose the teacher is at the same time engaged 
in awakening and training the moral insight and judgment, the social 
impulse and habit. The teacher’s object then becomes not the devel- 
opment of a reader but the development of a personality—her task 
has grown from that of a pedagogue to that of a maker of manhood 
and womanhood. Even if it were possible—and it is not—to relegate 
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to the home and the church the moral and religious education, keeping 
for the schools only the training of the mind, such a separation of 
functions would be in the last degree unfortunate and unsatisfactory. 
For the public school should deal with the whole child. It should 
develop his health, his mind, and his character. Along with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, geography, history, science, and literature, 
the schools should develop in the children—all the way up—the 
moral qualities of right, respect, and responsibility, industry, patience, 
accuracy, truthfulness, justice, kindness, moral sensitiveness, moral 
insight, and moral judgment, true feelings, actions, and habits, the 
social impulse, and the varied social relationships, the will to love 
and to serve, the supreme purpose to promote the common welfare. 

We must look to the public schools to develop the character of 
all the children because the home and the church cannot be depended 
upon to accomplish completely this essential phase of education. 
Some homes fulfil their responsibility to their children, with wisdom, 
resource, and fidelity. Where everything is right in the home, the 
children will be well brought up—they will achieve character develop- 
ment. But the proportion of homes cannot be counted large in which 
the children’s moral welfare is adequately cared for. Therefore the 
public schools must provide for the moral instruction and training 
of the child as well as the intellectual. If,not, the majority of the 
children of the United States will fail of an adequate education in the 
moral and social spheres. Certainly everything possible should be 
done to increase the educational efficiency of the home, to convince 
parents of their opportunity and responsibility with the children, 
to persuade parents to acquaint themselves with child psychology 
and pedagogy, and in every way to become competent for bringing 
up their boys and girls. There is need of a vigorous campaign for 
the improvement of the homes, that they may be brighter, happier, 
wiser, healthier places for children to grow up in. 

Strange and discouraging as it must appear, we are assured by 
those who know, that many children are in a better environment 
at school than they are at home. The home is the last retreat of 
individualism. Society improves all other conditions first; out of a 
respect for the privacy of the home, society has been slow to invade 
its precincts and demand its improvement. But even this step has 
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now been taken, for visiting nurses, settlement and salvation army 
workers, board of health representatives, charity officials, truant and 
probation officers, and municipal inspectors of various kinds are find- 
ing out and making known the conditions that exist in the homes, 
and are undertaking to see that the children shall be well cared for. 

Yet the improving of home environment and the training of parents 
is a long hard task. It is easier and quicker to help the children 
morally and socially through the school than through the home. In 
the school they can be trained in the virtues and ideals of good citizen- 
ship, even if the homes continue to be negligent. The public schools 
have oftentimes to assume the task of making the whole boy or girl 
—and to the praise of the public schools be it said, they do not shirk 
this larger social task. 

But what about the church? Some claim the church rather than 
the school should look after the moral and social interests of the 
children so far as any public attention to them is required. Certainly 
the cnurch is doing much for the children, and is willing to do more. 
If the school refused this larger work for the children, the church 
would feel a greater responsibility for it. Since the school is accepting 
the public care of the children, not only in school hours but increas- 
ingly for all that affects them—physically, intellectually, morally, 
and socially, the church feels greatly relieved. Several barriers were 
in the way of the church’s doing this needed work for the children. 
For one thing, the method of the Protestant churches has been to help 
the child through the parents. The churches are organizations of 
adults, and their direct work has been chiefly with adults. The 
juvenile department of the church—the Sunday school—came in only a 
hundred years ago. ‘The churches have not now the machinery neces- 
sary, nor the habits, nor the ideas to carry on efficiently the moral 
and social work which needs to be done for the children. And the 
public schools are ahead of the churches in assuming this special 
function. 

Again, the churches in America are private institutions, which means 
that they have no public revenues and are without state inspection. 
Their Sunday-school teachers and other workers are without pro- 
fessional training. The churches have no formal authority over the 
children or their parents; the attendance upon the Sunday school 
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and upon the services of the church are voluntary. The hold upon 
the children is not comprehensive, continuous, or strong. The 
churches work directly with the children one hour a week, the public 
schools work with them twenty-five hours a week. Obviously, the 
greater opportunity and influence lie with the school. 

Besides, the churches do not reach all the children. In fact, the 
churches reach efficiently only a limited number. The Sunday 
schools of America enrol twelve million boys and girls, out of a total 
child and youth population of twenty-four million. But even in 
respect to these twelve million enrolled, the number is much smaller 
of those who attend regularly and do well the work of the Sunday 
school. And with the exception of those reached by the parochial 
schools, the remaining twelve million boys and girls grow up without 
the direct influence of the churches. This unsatisfactory situation 
is recognized by church people, and they welcome the movement of 
the public schools toward assuming a general oversight, responsibility, 
and activity for the whole welfare of the boys and girls. The schools 
can do this work more easily than the churches because they are official 
institutions of the municipality and state, because they have a revenue 
from the taxes, because they are non-sectarian and without hampering 
relationships and limitations, because they are scientific and modern 
in ideals, ideas, and methods, because their officers and teachers are 
throughout professionally trained and competent according to a 
standard fixed by the state, because the schools have authority to 
command the attendance of the children upon the school work, and 
in many ways to exercise control over them for their general good and 
for the good of society, and because the children spend the best hours 
of their days in the keeping of the schools. School is the main occu- 
pation of the child, and it is possible to make it the main influence 
upon the whole life of the child. 

One further reason is to be noted why the public schools should 
undertake character-building. Character-development is chiefly a 
social process. To grow in character one must be with other people, 
and develop a social nature. The public schools have the most 
favorable conditions ready at hand. The class, the roomful, and 
the schoolful of children make the smaller and larger groups, presided 
over by the teachers, that constitute a most interesting and helpful 
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environment. The child needs this social life. His moral and social 
nature will develop best in such surroundings. Right, respect, and 
responsibility will in these relations be brought into view and become 
effective. It is proverbial that the child without brothers and sisters 
fails of a satisfactory home training, because the social conditions 
of growth are in part lacking; the association with parents or older 
people does not make good the deficiency. Children must have 
other children in their constant environment, to furnish them com- 
panionship, stimulus, example, language, and ideas. The circle 
of boys and girls to which the school child belongs have a most impor- 
tant part to contribute to his growth. Meeting, playing, and nego- 
tiating existence with children from different social strata, different 
groups, and different homes develop a breadth of view, a social 
spirit, and a fellow-feeling that enlarge and ennoble the life. 

The church could furnish this environment with a measure of 
success, but it does not get the children together often enough, nor 
hold them together long enough, nor furnish a sufficient variety of 
work and play, to develop them morally and socially to the full extent. 
Nor can the home complete this special social development; it can- 
not provide the necessary numbers, equipment, pursuits, relationships. 
Normal children love to go to school partly because their minds are 
active and they enjoy intellectual training, but much more because 
of the keen delight they take in the social relationships, activities, 
and happenings of the schoolroom and the playground. This attitude 
of the child is exactly the right one. The moral-social element in 
school life is more vital and valuable than the intellectual element, 
and that is why the schools should give first place and consideration 
to character-development in the children. 

The children should “learn to live by living.’ School life should 
be real life—not primarily a preparation for adult life. Childhood 
is a time of reality and growth, not of waiting and suspense. The 
child should not be burdened with thoughts of what is ahead, and 
how he must struggle long and hard to attain it; rather he should be 
shown the beauties and the joys of the present, so that he may be 
enthusiastic over being “seven” or “ten.” How much anguish there 
is in the hearts of children through the longing to be “grown up.” 
Parents and teachers should help children to feel that childhood is all 
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right. The whole race of men needs to learn the worthfulness of the 
present, and how to get a true enjoyment out of the day that is here. 
We make a fundamental mistake in regarding as uninteresting and 
unsatisfying the present happiness, the present occupation, the present 
attainment. Can we protect our children from falling into similar 
errors? Will we refrain from observations that make them think 
they are of small account until they are grown up? The child, like the 
adult, truly lives; both should live for the day that is, and trust for 
tomorrow. What we mean of course is not indifference or improvi- 
dence for the future, but sufficiency and contentment for the present. 
We need to dignify and glorify the commonplace, because our lives 
are filled with it, and we can’t be happy unless we appreciate and 
enjoy it. So let the school bring the child into acquaintance with 
his everyday world, awaken his interest in it, show him the pleasures 
and resources of it, stimulate and direct him to participation in it, 
help him to find useful and delightful social relationships. 

The kindred principle, that children shall “learn to do by doing,” 
is also becoming recognized. In accordance with it, school methods 
are being modified. Probably in the end this principle will produce 
something like a transformation in the educational system. The 
reign of the textbook has been a long one, but mere book-learning 
is now seen to be inadequate. The children need constructive 
activity. They need real things to do, which will call into exercise 
several senses at once and employ their fingers. The workshop is 
one of the finest mediums of education; and some schools have 
already introduced manual and technical training for the boys, 
domestic arts—sewing and cooking—for the girls. The leading 
educators are calling for more work of this kind—for the trades and 
occupations to be introduced into the school system, so that children 
who are not adapted to or interested in cultural studies and the higher 
professions may equip themselves for careers in industry, commerce, 
and the like. In addition to the high schools which we now have, it 
is proposed to have industrial, commercial, and agricultural high 
schools to fit boys and girls for the various vocations of twentieth- 
century life. A truly democratic system of education will mean a 
system that provides suitable education for all the children, to train 
them for healthful, happy, and efficient living. Now, the world’s 
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work has to be done, and men must do it. The needs of men have 
to be supplied, and this is possible only by hard, continuous labor 
on the part of many. The mass of men are destined to be toilers. 
With every possible effort to return to the simple life, society will still 
remain complex, exacting, and striving. Men must pursue many 
occupations. ‘There is no occasion to invent artificial work, for that 
which it is necessary to do can keep us all busy. And after all, work 
is our greatest blessing. We would find life dull without it. Work 
makes for morality, idleness makes for indulgence and crime. It 
devolves upon the educators, therefore, to exalt work, to teach the 
children that work is not only their destiny but their salvation as 
well. The schools should equip and train children for skilled and 
useful vocations, that they may take their place in the army of workers 
with ability to do their portion well, and gladly, and profitably to 
themselves and to society. 

This does not mean that the public schools should exclude or 
ignore the humanizing and cultural features of education. Education 
is not to be limited to an economic existence. But neither is culture 
to be counted incompatible with earning one’s living. The neces- 
saries of life—food, clothing, and shelter—are the prerequisites of 
culture. The children should be trained to economic efficiency in 
order that they may then go forward to attain culture. Education 
has not completed its task until it has led the boys and girls to the 
higher altitudes of character and service, to the realization of the 
aesthetic realities and the enjoyment of them—literature, art, music, 
and all the refinements of life. We who believe in democracy want 
culture to be the possession of all. It is possible for the schools to 
accomplish this, because the state is back of the schools, and the 
state is pledged to democratize society. 

The chief means of advancing our social status, of realizing higher 
ideals, of ethicizing our national life, is through the training of the 
younger generation. And the public schools have these men and 
women of tomorrow in the making. Let us find the way to educate 
them in what is right and helpful. Undoubtedly the schools should 
provide some direct, formal, moral instruction. Such instruction, 
however, should not be the mere committing to memory of moral 
precepts, the dry inculcation of the several virtues. It will be much 
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more interesting and effective if ethics is studied in its historical rise 
and development. Let the sociological problems be investigated as 
to the past and present ideals and customs of men, their reasonable- 
ness, the results which they accomplish, and the ways in which they 
can be improved. Preaching at the children is less successful than 
aiding them to find their way about in the conditions of life, clarifying 
their ethical judgment, and strengthening their ethical principles. It 
is not stereotyped morals but experimental morality that will accom- 
plish most. The school should arrange such a varied life and set 
of conditions and occupations as shall give immediate and concrete 
ethical problems to be solved. Other ethical problems, which arise 
outside the schools, can be taken up clinically—analyzed and the 
solutions decided upon. We might say: the aim of the school is not 
to teach morality, but to develop in the boys and girls the moral and 
social sense, impulse, judgment, and purpose. New ways—many, 
interesting, and effective—are to be devised. 

The school is to become a busy, intelligent, varied community of 
boys and girls, in which provision will be made for their many impulses, 
abilities, interests, and energies, where their personal characteristics 
and possibilities will be known and heeded, where occupations, indus- 
tries, experimental investigations, and discoveries will be unlimited; 
where self-knowledge, self-reliance, self-control, and initiative will 
be developed; where co-operation, helpfulness, and sympathy will 
abound; and where brightness, happiness, diligence, vigor, and the 
joy of living will be the perpetual atmosphere. 
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Vv. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 

The place of Christ in the New Testament, were it not so familiar, 
would seem to us nothing less than astonishing. Undoubtedly those 
Jews gravely exaggerate who maintain that, for the Christians, Christ 
has displaced God; he has revealed him, not displaced him. “There 
is one God the Father, from whom are all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him” (I Cor. 8:6). Yet there is just a shadow of plausibility 
in this charge of the Jews. ‘The New Testament accords an honor 
to Christ which may truthfully be described as divine. His name is 
associated in the most solemn contexts with that of God: he is the 
way to God, through him we have access and peace; from him, as 
from God, flow spiritual blessings; men pray to him and commune 
with him, as they pray to and commune with God. 

For two reasons this phenomenon is astonishing: first, because the 
men among whom it appears are monotheists of the most rigid and 
uncompromising type; secondly, because the historical person who 
receives this homage from these severe monotheists was their own 
contemporary. It was one whom they had seen with their own eyes 
and their own hands had handled who enjoyed this lonely pre- 
eminence among the sons of men. Christ is recognized as inaugurat- 
ing a new era, as ushering men into a new world, as dividing history 
intwo. This comes out strikingly in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
nowhere more strikingly than in 3:23 and 3:25; history is divided 
into two periods—the period before faith (that is, faith in Christ) 
came, and the period after that faith had come. ‘The communion with 
God made possible for men through and in Christ stands to any 
communion that was possible before it as sonship to bondage; and 
even though the contrast between the dispensations is occasionally 
expressed elsewhere in terms less absolute, it aptly characterizes the 
infinite difference that the coming of Jesus was conceived_by Paul to 
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make in the relations of men to God. As Professor Denney has said, 
commenting on I Peter 1:21: “you who through him are believers 
in God;” this “does not mean that they did not believe in God before 
they believed in Christ; there was true faith in God in the world 
before there was Christian faith. But although it was true, it was 
not faith in its final or adequate form; that is only made possible when 
men believe in God through Christ.” 

This, then, is the curious thing, that men now believe in God 
through Christ, and their communion with God is in some way 
mediated through him. In the Old Testament men approached 
God directly; everywhere throughout the New Testament is the 
feeling of the indispensableness of Jesus. In all but four passages 
of the epistles, Christ is always in some way implicated in Paul’s 
address to God, for whom the usual designation is “the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ In the introductory greetings to the letters the 
Lord Jesus Christ is frequently co-ordinated with “God our Father” 

as the giver of grace and peace (I Cor. 1:3; II Cor. 1:2). Sucha 
- co-ordination, on the part of contemporaries, of a historical person 
with Almighty God shows not only the tremendous place which he 
filled in their religious imaginations, but also the adequacy with which 
they felt him to reveal God. What God now is to them, he is through 
Christ; and the only communion with God possible—for them at 
least—is through him. 

Nor is it surprising that this sometimes took the form of direct 
communion with Christ himself. The context makes it practically 
certain that Paul’s prayer for the removal of the thorn, which in some 
way interfered with his activity in the cause of the gospel, was 
addressed to Christ. Thrice, he tells us, he besought the Lord con- 
cerning this (II Cor. 12:8). Theoretically, the Lord may be either 
Christ or God, though the general usage of Paul greatly heightens 
the probability of the reference to Christ. But, as we read on, the prob- 
ability becomes a practical certainty. ‘“He’”—that is, the Lord— 
“said unto me, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee; for (my) power is 
perfected in weakness.’ ”’ ‘That is the answer to the prayer. Paul 
goes on: “Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” It is impossible not to 
hear in these words an echo of the answer to the prayer; in that case, 
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the answer must have come from Christ, and the prayer must have 
been directed to Christ. In other words, communion with Christ is 
hardly, if at all, to be distinguished from communion with God. The 
revelation of God in Christ was so complete, and the relation of Christ 
as Son to God the Father so intimate, as to constitute a practical 
identity between them for the devotional life, where theological 
categories are,forgotten. ‘The impulse to this apprehension of Christ 
by Paul came to him in that great initial experience, when the risen 
Christ appeared to him, as it were, from the spiritual world, and spoke 
to him the word which transformed him and launched him upon his 
wonderful Christian career. It is difficult to resist the impression that 
Paul believed himself to enjoy a conscious communion with Christ. 
In Corinth, for example, where his ministry must have been attended 
by many difficulties, keen opposition, and much temptation to fear, 
we are told (Acts 18:9) that “the Lord’”’—apparently Christ (vs. 8)— 
“said unto Paul in the night by a vision, ‘Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to harm thee.’”’ Doubtless Paul’s communion with the spiritual 
world is sometimes otherwise expressed. In the terrible experience 
through which he passed in Asia (possibly in Ephesus), alluded to in 
II Cor. 1:8, he felt that he had been delivered from the desperate 
peril by God himself, and was conscious of being comforted amid it 
all by God (vs. 4). Again, in the great shipwreck scene, this sense 
of contact with the other world assumes another expression still: “ for 
there stood by me this night an angel of the God whose I am, whom 
also I serve, saying, ‘Fear not, Paul’”’ (Acts 27:23 f.). Incidentally, 
it is worth noting how these voices and visions from the other world 
come as a consolation and an inspiration, and in particular that their 
effect is to fill a timid heart with courage. 

The remarkable thing, however, is that generally speaking, in these 
expressions of communion with the divine, Christ is in some way impli- 
cated. Even in the passage already quoted from II Cor., chap. 1, 
though Paul is conscious of being comforted by God, who is for this 
reason called the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, he is 
described in the immediately preceding clause as “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (vs. 3); and still more specifically 
Paul acknowledges that this comfort, wherewith as he has just said 
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(vs. 4) he has been “comforted of God,’ abounds to him through 
Christ (vs. 5)—that is, it is mediated by him. In other words, in Paul’s 
thought of God, Christ is not only not far away, he is indispensable. 
What God is now to Paul, he is through Christ. And this Christ, 
who has made God plain and brought him nigh, is not a mere memory, 
not merely one of the world’s mighty dead, but the risen Christ— 
everything depends upon that. This risen One can and does enter 
into the life of Paul, just as God himself can and does. For the 
spiritual life of Paul there appears to be practically no distinction 
except that the thought of the earthly experiences of him who had 
risen—Jesus, as he is significantly called in II Cor. 4: 10-12—touches 
the larger and vaguer thought of God with the warmth, the detail, 
the concreteness of that great human personality. It is the life of Jesus, 
of the living Jesus, that is being manifested in Paul’s mortal body. 
Probably the earthly experiences of the historical Jesus, which must 
have been very familiar to Paul, however little he may say about them, 
colored his thoughts of the risen and reigning Christ much more 
powerfully than has been commonly allowed. 

In any case, however, it is with the risen Christ that the New Testa- 
ment epistles are chiefly concerned—with one who is the Prince of 
life and the Lord of glory. When we consider the amazing language 
used of our Lord throughout the epistles, we are not surprised to find 
that the Christian church soon learned to pray to him as to God. He 
is God’s unspeakable gift (II Cor. 9:15). He is the one through 
whom all things are (I Cor. 8:6). He is the eternal affirmation, the 
consummation, the satisfaction, the fulfilment incarnate of the ancient 
promises of God (II Cor. 1:20), the finished realization of the divine 
purpose, as dreamt by or revealed to men, the living embodiment of 
all that pure hearts have hoped for, of all that God, by poets and 
prophets, has promised todo. He is the Emancipator, the Redeemer, 
the Transformer, the glorious Lord, the sinless One who died for all 
(II Cor. 5:14), the one in whom the old things are passed away, and, 
behold! they are become new (8:17), the one who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor (8:9), the one who must reign till he has 
put all enemies under his feet (I Cor. 15:25). He is the one who sits 
at God’s right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is named, 
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not only in this world but in that which is to come (Eph. 1:20 f.); 
the one whom God highly exalted, giving unto him the name which 
is above every name (Phil. 2:9); the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of all creation, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily (Col. 1:15-18); the one mediator between God and 
man, who gave himself a ransom for all (I Tim. 2:5); the effulgence 
of God’s glory and the very image of his substance, upholding all 
things bv the word of his power (Heb. 1:3); the great high-priest who 
hath passed through the heavens (4:14), who becomes unto all who 
obey him the author of eternal salvation (5:9), and the mediator of a 
new covenant (12:24). 

With a conception of Christ so daring and splendid, the offering 
of prayer to him by those who thus believed in him would seem, if 
not necessary, at least natural, especially when we consider how fre- 
quently his name is associated and practically co-ordinated with that 
of God the Father. The surprise rather is that, under these circum- 
stances, prayers to Jesus should be so very rare in the New Testament. 
Apart from the prayer of Paul, already alluded to, for the removal of 
the thorn, there is the dying prayer of Stephen—“ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit”—and the brief prayer in Rev. 22:20, “Come, Lord Jesus.” 
These simple appeals are probably the earliest form of prayer to Jesus. 
This phenomenon, however infrequent in the New Testament, is 
very significant. Its infrequency is easily explicable. At first the 
impulse to pray to Jesus would be hindered by the deep-seated 
monotheistic instincts of his contemporaries, by his own command to 
pray to the Father, and not least by their recollection of him as a man. 
The farther men receded from the times of the historical Jesus, the 
more easy and natural would prayer to him become. But already 
in the New Testament the phenomenon is present; and this, coupled 
with its unanimous and adoring testimony to the unique relation of 
Christ to the Father, shows how real and how vivid God had become 
to men in Jesus, how near he had come to them, and how completely 
he had been revealed to them in him. Tosum up, then, this part of the 
discussion, we may say that for the New Testament, there is no such 
thing as communion with God apart from Jesus. This, as all other 
things, he had made new. Occasionally, communion with the unseen 
actually takes the form of communion with Jesus; but generally it is 
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communion with God through Jesus. It was only through their ex- 
perience of him, of the outlook created by him, and of the salvation 
accomplished for them and in them by him, that this particular com- 
munion, as distinguished from communion in the Old Testament, was 
possible. 

Nowhere in the New Testament does communion with God receive 
the same consecutive treatment as in the First Epistle of John. This 
epistle might indeed be not inappropiately described as a treatise or 
rather a meditation on the nature and effects of fellowship with God. 
The object of the letter is that his readers might have fellowship with 
him: “Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ” (1:3). Here we find the same association as we found 
in Paul of Christ with the Father; and this statement also vividly 
suggests that larger fellowship of men with each other, into which 
they are brought by their common fellowship with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. Here, too, again—more explicitly than in Paul— 
is this sense of fellowship charged with warm and affectionate remi- 
niscences of the historic Jesus. The life to which John is so eager 
to bear witness is the life of one whom he had seen with his own eyes 
and touched with his own hands (1:1). Fellowship with God is - 
trenchantly described as a walk in the light; and if we walk in the 
light, we necessarily have fellowship with all other men who are also 
walking in the light (1:7). John thus happily suggests, for the second 
time within the compass of a few verses, that the only link that really 
binds man to man is the link that binds each man to God and his 
Son. For John fellowship with God is not some vague, mystic, 
spiritual experience; it has a definite expression and content. It 
involves knowledge of God and love to God (2:3, 5), and the test of 
our possessing this knowledge and love is a simple ethical one. 
“Hereby we know that we know him, if we keep his commandments” 
(2:3). Again, “whoso keepeth his word, in him verily hath the love 
of God been perfected” (2:5). And again, “Hereby we know that 
we are in him: he that saith he abideth in him ought himself also to 
walk even as he walked” (2:6). In other words, communion with 
God has for its outward and visible expression a life of obedience to 
the will of Jesus, a life modeled on that of Jesus. The Christian must 
“walk even as he walked.” Here again, as before, we find the tran- 
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scendent importance of a knowledge of the historical Jesus. The 
fellowship with him which John desires for his readers (1:3) must 
be an intelligent fellowship—a fellowship resting upon an appreciation 
of the earthly walk of Jesus. It was in him that the life which is the 
true goal of human existence was supremely and completely mani- 
fested (1:2). To four points, singly or in combination, the thought 
of the epistle is continually recurring—the believer, Christ, God, other 
believers. In Christ and through the life that was manifested in him, 
the believer has fellowship not only with him, but with the Father, and 
further with all those who, like him, have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. God is light, Christ walked in the light, the individual 
believer walks as he walked in the light, all believers walk in the light. 
The ideal world would thus be a world flooded with this glorious light, 
peopled by men who walked in it and loved it, a world which was all 
light, and in which was no darkness at all. 

This is the ideal world, but in the real world there is darkness as 
well as light, and in some form or other, this contrast runs through 
the New Testament. Frequently it appears as the contrast between 
God and the world, and a man cannot devote himself to the service of 
both any more than he can walk in light and darkness at the same 
time. The true life is the undivided life, the life which is altogether 
in light. There cannot be at the same time communion with the 
Lord and communion with demons (I Cor. 10:21). “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him” (I John 2:15). 
“Whosoever would be a friend of the world maketh himself an enemy 
of God” (James 4:4). Sometimes the contrast is between the flesh 
and the spirit. Nothing provokes Paul so much as the insinuation 
that he is “ walking according to the flesh” (II Cor. 10:2)—in modern 
language, that his conduct is dictated by carnal and worldly considera- 
tions. The Christian is a “spiritual” man; the spirit is at once the 
source of his new life and the continual inspiration of all his activities. 
“Tf then it is by the spirit that we live, by the spirit let us also walk” 
(Gal. 5:25). The outward life of the man who abides with Christ 
is sometimes described as a walk worthy of God or of the Lord. And 
this walk is possible whatever be the station in life. This is trench- 
antly suggested by a few incidental words in Paul’s discussion of the 
marriage question (I Cor. 7:18-24). It matters nothing whether a 
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man is circumcised or uncircumcised, a slave or a freeman; the 
only thing that matters is that he “abide with God’’—and this is 
always gloriously possible. “Whatever be the state in which a man 
was called, in that let him remain—with God.” The art of life 
consists in remaining “with God,” close to the God who called us. 
To anyone who knows the peace and joy of that communion the most 
radical distinctions in the outward life, Paul argues, will be relatively 
insignificant, and he will be content to remain in the state in which he 
was called. “Were you a slave when you were called ? Never mind;” 
for even as a slave it is possible to abide with God. 

_ The practical effect of this communion upon the outward life will 
be very definite and very obvious. The man who lives with God is 
not only cleansed in his own inner life, he is also an effective social 
force. Nothing could be farther from the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment than to shut the individual up with God and leave him there. 
Though he abides with God, he must also abide with men; he stands 
in relations to other men, and these relations must be worthily fulfilled. 
It is not only that “whosoever abideth in him sinneth not,” but such 
a one will “render unto all their dues.”” From this point of view, the 
practical exhortations which so frequently appear toward the close 
of an epistle are very striking. After the sublimest arguments in 
which we have, as it were, been caught up into Paradise, and heard 
words unutterable—as, for example, in the epistle to the Ephesians 
or the Colossians—come simple appeals to wives, husbands, parents, 
children, masters, servants, to do their duty in their respective spheres. 
Not only is there no real divorce between these two aspects of an 
epistle, but the one is as inevitable as the other; one is the root, the 
other the fruit. Communion with God will express itself in the purest 
and noblest kind of social activity. To Paul it is the most natural thing 
in the world to conclude his great argument for the resurrection with a 
practical appeal: “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord” (I Cor. 15:58). 

What is meant by communion with God will be best appreciated 
by looking at a soul to whom this communion was the supreme fact; 
and for this purpose it will be worth while to look a little more definitely 
at the life of Paul, as there is no man in the New Testament whom 
we know anything like so well. If ever a man lived evermore in the 
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presence of his God and his Master, it was he; and it is worthy of 
note that the most conspicuous element in the prayer-life of Paul 
was its note of thanksgiving. In everything prayer and supplication 
have to be blended with thanksgiving, as he told his Philippian con- 
verts (4:6), and in this he had learned the Master’s lesson well. It was 
a duty “in everything to give thanks, for this is the will of God,” and 
more than once occur the words “we are bound to give thanks.” 
The frequent exhortations to his converts to “abound in thanksgiving, 
to give thanks always for all things to God,” are but a reflex of the 
abounding gratitude of his own spirit. Deep as is his gratitude for all 
things, there is nothing which so touches Paul to thanksgiving as the 
contemplation of Christ—of the victory which he had won over sin 
and death, and of the spiritual blessings with which those are blessed 
who love and believe in him. He is indeed the unspeakable gift, 
and for him in superabundant measure “thanks be unto God.” 

The man to whom Jesus Christ and the salvation which was to be 
found in him meant everything, could not but be intensely interested 
in the spiritual welfare of his converts; and it is no surprise to find 
that intercessory prayer played a large part in the inner life of Paul. 
He had his converts, as he tells us, in his heart, and he could fearlessly 
call God to witness that he longed after them all. He prays that their 
hearts may be directed into the love of God, and into the patience of 
Christ, and that they may have peace at all times (II Thess. 3:5, 16). 
When he prays for himself, it is only that he may become a fitter instru- 
ment and win a wider opportunity. His prayer for the removal of 
the thorn in the flesh was no doubt dictated rather by his anxiety 
for the welfare of the gospel than by any longing for personal ease. 
His physical disability,whatever it was, he probably regarded as an 
impediment to his evangelistic work; but by the threefold refusal of 
his prayer he came to learn, not only in but even because of his weak- 
ness, a deeper experience of the power and the grace of Christ. For, 
tormented as he was by the thorn, this grace made itself so powerfully 
manifest that it not only comforted him amid distresses and persecu- 
tions, but strengthened him to do what was perhaps the mightiest and 
most far-reaching work for God that mortal man has ever done. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians is the most autobiographical 
of all Paul’s writings; and from its impetuous words there is fre- 
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quently flashed upon us the sort of character that is produced by com- 
munion with God. At the very beginning (1:4-11) we find him, in 
an hour of unusual and desperate peril, sustained by a sense of the 
comforting presence of God. He is—and, as a servant of Christ, 
he feels that he must be—a man of the most scrupulous sincerity, a 
man with a contempt for vacillation and compromise, a man whose 
yes is yes and whose no is no (1:17), a man who speaks as in the pres- 
ence of God (2:17), evermore conscious that all his conduct and speech 
is being continually submitted to a divine scrutiny, and that he will 
one day be revealed in his true character before the judgment-seat 
of Christ (5:10). He bears ever about with him the thought ef the 
future, at once consoling and solemnizing; and, for the present, he 
has the glad consciousness of beholding the face of the glorious Lord 
(3:18), and of enjoying a liberty like that which was the Lord’s— 
deliverance from all that is literal and statutory into the free untram- 
meled life of the spirit. He is, too, a man of courage as well as of 
liberty; with God behind him and for him, who can be against him ? 
He claims to be courageous at all times (5:6, 8), and the story of his" 
intrepid career, with its peril and persecution (11:23-28), more than 
corroborates the justice of the claim. He lives under the ceaseless 
constraint of the love of Christ (5:14), and in the world he knows 
that he is above the world, triumphant amid seeming defeat and 
obloquy (6:8-10). Though the outward man was being gradually 
destroyed by the hardships to which it was continually exposed for 
Jesus’ sake, the inward man was being renewed from day to day 
(4:16). Every morning Paul felt a new accession of strength and 
joy, as he faced afresh the work God had given him to do. His 
spirit knew no weakness or weariness; it was not subject to the law 
of decay and death. He faced the future with good hope, for he came 
to realize that life was but a pilgrimage toward the nearer presence 
of his Lord, and that death would take him home (5:8). And the 
secret of all this splendid courage and sincerity, this patience under 
affliction, this high hope in the presence of danger and death, was 
simply this, that his life was hid with Christ in God. 


ANCIENT JEWISH VIEWS OF THE MESSIAH 


REV. PROFESSOR EDWARD A. WICHER, D.D. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 


I 


We do not speak of the messianic views of the Sadducees, because 
they had none. They had no belief in the kingdom of God as such, 
either in this world or that which is to come. ‘Their doctrine left no 
place for a Messiah who would either exercise a moral authority in 
the world as it existed, or gather up into himself the eschatological 
expectations of his people in a glorious epiphany. And they could 
not believe in a merely national Messiah, because they could not see 
any possibility of defeating Rome. Their only fear was that some 
impostor messiah might arise and cause them to be deprived of the 
offices they held at the pleasure of their conquerors. 

The Pharisees were the chief opponents of the Sadducees, and in 
the New Testament are usually mentioned with the scribes. The 
name means those who are “separated,” that is, by a superior piety, 
from the common people, for whose ignorance they professed a pro- 
found contempt. Nevertheless, in religious matters generally they 
determined public opinion, and we will not unfairly assume that the 
messianic views of the Pharisees represented those of the common 
people, in’so far as the latter had any definite views. While in com- 
mon parlance the scribes and Pharisees were conjoined, these two 
names did not represent two coextensive groups. The scribes were 
the men whose work it was to interpret the law, while the Pharisees 
were the men who made it their chief business in life to embody the 
law in conduct. Thus while a scribe was usually a Pharisee, there 
were many Pharisees who for various reasons could not be scribes 
and were compelled to follow at a distance the interpretations given 
by the professed jurists and theologians. 

Thus we may make a distinction within the school of the Pharisees, 
and divide its members into three groups, each marked by a more or 
less divergent conception of the character of the coming Messiah and 
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his kingdom—the scribes, the “meek and lowly,” and the fanatical 
Zealots, who afterward emerged from pharisaism and became a 
separate party in the nation. Not that these groups are always found 
sharply divided one from another, or that their views admit of no 
shading one into another; for all the elements of the pharisaic expecta- 
tion blend in varying proportions in all the groups. But each of the 
types referred to is distinct; and it will conduce to clearness to hold 
them apart in our discussion. 

“The scribes of the Pharisees,” who in the gospels are generally 
referred to simply as “the Pharisees,” were the learned and dominant 
element of pharisaism, the element that was continually in evidence 
during the public ministry of our Lord. The quietist Pharisees, 
“the meek and lowly,” while not conspicuous, were very numerous, 
constituting, as they did, the great bulk of the simple-minded, sincere 
followers of the religion of their fathers, who, like old Simeon, were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel.”” The Cananaeans, or Zealots, 
were the fierce nationalists, who had no patience with either the dreams 
of the apocalyptists or the legal disquisitions of the scribes, but who 
wanted the restoration of the sovereignty of Judah, and wanted it 
immediately. With each of these we will deal in order. 

The position of the scribe, whose duty it was to collect and codify 
the law and expound its precepts, is thus set forth by Jesus: “The 
scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatso- 
ever they bid you, these do and observe’”’—a direction however which 
received important modification elsewhere in his teaching. 

Scribism issued in the Talmud, and for the study of the messianic 
expectation of scribal pharisaism the Talmud is the most important 
source. If to this it should be objected that the Talmud gives us 
scribal Judaism of the time after Christ, we may answer with Baldens- 
perger that religious conceptions are very tenacious and that what 
was written down in the Talmud was already largely present in the 
rabbinical teaching of the time of Jesus. Thus the tractates of the 
Mishna and the apocalypses of the earlier period supplement and 
illuminate one another. And in any case scribal Judaism is not the 
whole of Judaism. 

The messianic view of the scribes of the Pharisees contained the 
following main ideas: 
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1. The Messiah was pre-existent. Tanchuma, Nasso 11 reads: 
“Before God created the world he created in order the thora, the 
throne of holiness, the sanctuary, the patriarchs, Israel, the Messiah, 
and repentance.”’ In the Book of Enoch' we read: “And before the 
sun and the signs were created, before the stars of heaven were made, 
his name was named before the Lord of Spirits. .... And for this 
reason has he been chosen and hidden before Him before the creation 
of the world and forevermore.” 

There has been considerable discussion as to whether the scribes 
of the time of Christ taught the actual or the ideal pre-existence of the 
Messiah. Weber says that by it an ideal pre-existence was meant, and 
illustrates his point by a reference to Ps. 72:17, “Thy name is 
eternal.” He says:? “The sense is that it was God’s will from eternity 
to create the Messiah and send him into the world; just as those also 
who were named with him as pre-existent, the fathers, the people of 
Israel, and the sanctuary, were not actual but present in God’s 
eternal counsel of salvation.”’ But Weber does not carry his citation 
far enough; for Yalk 1:23, in the haggada upon this very passage, 
uses words that seem to preclude the possibility of the reference being 
only to an ideal pre-existence. After stating his view, as given above, 
he adds: “According to another view only the thora and the throne 
of glory were [actually] created; as to the other [five] things, the inten- 
tion was formed to create them.’’ 

So far as the Book of Enoch goes the evidence is clear; it is the 
actual pre-existence that is taught. 

2. The entrance of the Messiah into the world. It is doubtful 
whether scribism ever succeeded in bridging the gulf between the pre- 
existent Messiah and the earthly Messiah. Bertholdt endeavored to 
show that such connection had been established by maintaining the 
identity of the Messiah with the Memra, or Word, of rabbinism; but 
in this position he has not been convincing. It is probable that-the 
true connection is to be found in the direction indicated by Baldens- 
perger through the conception of the Sonof Man. But this teaching 
belongs rather to apocalypticism than to scribism. So far as scribism 
goes we are left with a sudden appearing of the Messiah in the midst 

1 48: 3-6. 2 Jiidische Theologie, p. 355. 

3 See Buttenwieser, Jew. Ency., VIII, p. 510, art. ““Messiah.” 
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of the people. He had been born into the world, but hidden, until 
the fulness of the times was come. As Moses was hidden from the 
people until he suddenly emerged to power to lead them out of cap- 
tivity, so might the Messiah even now be hidden; and later rabbinism 
would add, possibly hidden in Rome itself. The Messiah would 
come as a thief in the night. The Targum upon Micah 4:8 taught 
that the Messiah was already upon the earth, but sctutaas of the sins 
of Israel unable to come into her midst. 

It is probably in connection with these silent years of unrecognized 
ministry that we are to set the Jewish doctrine of a suffering Messiah. 
It could not wholly escape the rabbis that suffering was an essential 
element in the character of the Servant of Jehovah, who moved through 
the later chapters of Isaiah, and was generally accepted as a mes- 
sianic figure. But suffering was out of harmony with their system, it 
was an Offense to their idea of the majesty of the coming One; and 
they were content to pass it over lightly and at length ignore it com- 
pletely. 

Delay there might be in his coming and a secret mission even after 
he was upon the earth, but whenever he should appear he would be a 
man, whose usual title was Son of David. In Pesikta 149a@ occurs 
this passage: “Blessed hour, when the Messiah was made! Blessed 
the body, out of which he went forth! Blessed the generation of those 
who see him! Blessed the eye that hath been accounted worthy to see 
him!” Here he is represented as being born of a woman, and thus 
entering upon his earthly existence. 

The hopes of all Israel had for centuries been fixed upon the 
lineage of David. In the darkest hours of their national history his 
reign had been for them the golden age in the past; and, unquenchable 
hope reasserting itself, it had become the type and symbol of the golden 
age that was still to come. There could not fail one of his seed to sit 
upon the throne forever. Only for a little while under John Hyrcanus, 
when this ruler had won his great victory over the Syrian power and had 
not yet broken with the Pharisees, it seemed as though the Jewish hope 
could be divorced from the Davidic house. Then for a brief exult- 
ant period the pious Israelite imagined that the reign of Messiah had 
already begun upon the earth. In vivid anticipation of fast-approach- 
ing triumph, the author of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
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already beholds Beliar led captive in bonds, sin banished from the 
earth, the sword removed from the race of Adam, and the gates of 
Paradise opened. Then Levi almost usurps the messianic dignity 
of Judah, but not for long. The betrayal of the Pharisaic cause by 
Hyrcanus in 106 B. c. resulted in a final rupture between him and his 
former adherents and a revival of the hopes of a Davidic ruler. The 
later edition of the Testaments was a revision in order to restore in 
part to the Son of David the honor of which he had been deprived. 
But except for this one short period of defection Jewish literature 
shows us that the messianic hope is bound up with the lineage of 
David. 

3. But if the Messiah is in his own person a purely human being, 
he is clothed with a superhuman dignity as the representative of the 
theocracy. He comes not of himself, but is called of God, who alone 
knows the time of his appearing. He is not himself the supreme 
ruler, but the vice-gerent of God upon the earth. The seventeenth 
Psalm of Solomon doubtless reveals to us the common idea of Israel, 
when the Messiah is represented as having Jehovah for his God and 
king, as reigning over the people of Jehovah so as to be a blessing to 
them, and as tending the flock of Jehovah as a shepherd. In some 
such way as this is his office conceived, but nowhere do we find any- 
thing that points to an independent action upon his part, or any 
assumption of divine majesty. It is Jehovah who sets him on his 
right hand and invests him with kingly honor. 

This brings us to the question of the title Messiah, which is here 
used. It is not a characteristic title of the promised Savior in the 
Old Testament. It is not even specifically applied to him. Dan. 
9:25, the one passage that some competent scholars have thought to 
contain such an application, is of doubtful interpretation and probably 
refers to Onias III. According to Ryle and James the first literary 
use of the name is probably to be found in the Psalms of Solomon, 
where it occurs three times (17:36; 18:6, 8). It now has reference 
for the first time, not to any actual reigning king, but to an ideal king 
who is to come afterward. But its implication here, as everywhere, 
is a king appointed by God, subject unto God, sustained and glorified 
by the power of God. 

4. The great work of the Messiah is the redemption of Israel. 
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He is to be a Goel, a Vindicator, of his nation. He is to be a second 
Moses, leading his people out of the foreign bondage in which under 
one form or another they have writhed ever since the destruction of 
the temple under Nebuchadrezzar. The deliverance from Egypt 
becomes the type of the deliverance that is to be effected in the days 
of the Messiah. Specifically, the power of Rome is to be broken 
and the kingdom of the world is to be brought into subjection to the 
kingdom of heaven. In midrashic literature, such as the Book of 
Jubilees, Rome and the fate of Rome are sometimes glanced at under 
the name of Edom. 

That he is to gather together into one in the land of Canaan all the 
scattered tribes is the burden of a large part of the Talmud as well as 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. One of the supreme 
blessings of the messianic reign would be the return of the wanderers 
to their land. The eleventh Psalm of Solomon discloses with moving 
power the Jewish longing: 

Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, yea the holy trumpet of Jubilee. 

Proclaim ye in Jerusalem with the voice of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that God hath had mercy upon Israel: he hath visited them. 

Stand up on high, O Jerusalem: and behold thy children gathered from the 
East and West together by the Lord. 

From the North they come in the gladness of their God: from the islands 
afar off hath God gathered them. 

Lofty hills did he make low: yea even unto the plain before them. 

The hills fled before their entering in, the woods gave them shelter as they 
passed by. 

Every tree of sweet savor did God make to spring up before them: that Israel 
might pass by in the day when the glory of the Lord shall visit them. 

Put on, O Jerusalem, the garments of thy glory: make ready thine holy 
apparel, for God hath spoken comfortably unto Israel, world without end. 

The Lord performed that which he hath spoken concerning Israel and con- 
cerning Jerusalem. 

The Lord raise up Israel in the name of his glory. 

The mercy of the Lord be upon Israel, world without end. 


And after the gathering cf the tribes the temple is to be set up 
anew with holier sacrifices and more splendid ritual than ever in 
the past. 

5. Closely connected with the expectation of the redemption of 
Israel is the doctrine of the resurrection. There are vast multitudes 
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of Israelites who have gone down to Sheol. Are they to have no part 
in the glories of the regenerated kingdom? The new reign must mean 
something for them also. They will be raised to behold the triumph 
of righteous Israel and the judgment of the oppressors. The dead 
who have awaited the redemption of Israel will be brought back 
from Sheol by the Messiah and restored to their temporal sphere 
of activity in this life. To the Messiah God gives the key of the 
awakening of the dead. The place where the resurrection will occur 
is the Holy Land. The trumpets will sound and they that are in the 
graves will hear and come forth. This is a resurrection for Israel 
alone. “And in those days will the earth also give back those that 
are treasured within it, and Sheol also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he will 
choose the righteous and holy from among them, for the day of their 
redemption has drawn nigh.” 

It is however to be noted that the conception of the resurrection is 
by no means uniform or consistent. Sometimes it is a resurrection of 
all Israelites, sometimes only of the righteous Israelites, sometimes 
of pious gentiles also, and occasionally even of all mankind. The 
synagogues will then be no more hindered by the instruments of 
Satan, who will be bound. 

In the doctrine of the resurrection the nationalistic ideas mingled, 
but were more or less subordinate to the distinctively religious con- 
ception. 

6. His coming is to be attended with great signs and wonders, 
which will have their consummation in a great judgment. Wisdom 
will be poured out and glory will not fail before him forever. He will 
judge the secrets of the heart and no one will be able to utter a lying 
word before him. He will sit upon the throne of his glory and execute 
righteous judgment over the deeds of men, delivering the sinners 
up to tribulation and torment and exalting the righteous to a heaven 
of eternal light and blessing. But here too the conception wavers 
between a judgment at the beginning of the Messiah’s reign and 
one at the close. Later Judaism settled the matter by accepting 
both. 

7. The blessings of the Messiah’s reign are a favorite theme with 
the apocalyptists. The following passage from the Apocalypse of 
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Baruch‘is of syncretistic origin and: has been compiled from the com- 
positions of a variety of writers:4 


The earth also will yield its fruit ten thousand fold, and on one vine there will 
be a thousand branches, and each branch will produce a thousand clusters, and 
each cluster will produce a thousand grapes, and each grape will produce a cor of 
wine. And those who have hungered will rejoice: moreover, also, they will 
behold marvels every day. For winds will go forth from me to bring every morn- 
ing the fragrance of aromatic fruits and at the close of the day clouds distilling the 
dew of health. And it will come to pass at the selfsame time that the treasury of 
manna will again descend from on high, and they will eat from it in those years, 
because these are they who have come to the consummation of time. 


8. The place the gentiles will hold under the messianic rule is 
not very definite. There was indeed handed down in later tradition 
a clear rabbinical opinion that the Messiah’s rule would displace the 
Roman empire in the world rule. And already in the time of Christ 
this idea was doubtless freely circulated in pharisaic teachings. This 
gives point to the proselytizing efforts of the Pharisees, some of whom 
at least looked for a universal ingathering of gentiles into the Jewish 
church. Others simply looked for an Israelitish overlordship, in 
which the laws for the nations would issue from Mount Zion. They 
even declared that as all Jews were to be restored to their homes and 
could not therefore participate in the government of the provinces, the 
governors must be gentiles acting under instructions received from 
Jerusalem. 

But in any case, whether under one conception or another, the 
gentiles are to share in the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom. He 
will be a light to the gentiles and the hope of those who are troubled 
of heart. 

g. Even after the establishment of the kingdom the Messiah will 
have another great struggle to undergo. The princes of the heathen 
world, sometimes referred to under the typal names of Gog and 
Magog, will not be content to remain under his rule, but will gather 
their forces for final warfare against Jehovah and his Messiah. But 
they will be defeated and bound. This war will close the earthly 
reign of the Messiah, judgment will be pronounced upon the guilty, 
and time will give place to eternity. 


4 Apoc. Baruch, 29° 5-8. 
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10. The priestly element in the pharisaic conception might have 
had a more logical treatment earlier in our study, had it not been that 
in the time of Christ it had become so depressed and obscured under 
the other elements, that in thus deferring its consideration we are 
simply giving it the place which the typical Pharisee, if not in his 
doctrine, at least in his regard, would have been likely to give it. 
Yet the note of priesthood is a distinct one in Jewish literature, and 
was never completely lost until it was sounded full and clear in the 
writings of the apostolic church. In the splendid messianic hymn 
of the Testament of Levi, chap. 18, the priestly tone is fundamental. 


Then shall the Lord raise up a new priest. 

And to him all the words of the Lord shall be revealed; 

And he shall execute a righteous judgment upon the earth for a multitude 
of days. 


The heavens shall be opened, 

And from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification, 

With the Father’s voice as from Abraham to: Isaac. 

And in his priesthood the gentiles shall be multiplied in knowledge upon 
the earth, 

And enlightened through the grace of the Lord: 

In his priesthood shall sin come to an end, 

And the lawless shall cease to do evil. 


In the Psalms of Solomon the Messiah is to expel “the sinners,” 
i.e., the Sadducees, from the high priesthood to which they had no 
claim and upon which they had laid sacrilegious hands, and thereafter 
to exercise a priestly as well as a kingly function. 

Such then in outline is the messianic hope of those Pharisees who 
had scribal inclinations and who occupied the central position in the 
religious life of the nation. 


PAUL’S MISSIONARY METHODS 
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Paul’s missionary methods may be most conveniently discussed by 
considering first those elements that belong to the organization of his 
evangelism, and then those that belong to his own personal evangelism 
itself. 

A MISSION TO THE NORTH MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


The narrative in the Book of Acts is evidently built upon the plan 
of recording the progress of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. It 
is probable however that this is only a reflection of the actual pl>n 
of campaign which Paul adopted, and largely carried out, in his 
evangelization of the Roman Empire. That he had such a plan 
seems evident. If the apostle had been asked to what extent the 
gospel was to be carried, he would undoubtedly have answered in 
universal terms. And yet it would seem that his conception of his 
own task was more definite and restricted. From the outset he left to 
others the three great centers of Judaism—Palestine, Alexandria, 
and Babylon. And there does not seem to have come definitely into 
his plan the evangelization of the Britons, Gauls, Germans, or the 
peoples of farther Asia. It was the Roman world of the Mediter- 
ranean, what we should call in modern phrase “the civilized world,” 
to which Paul directed his energies. 


THE THREE CAMPAIGNS 


It is customary to speak of the apostle’s three missionary tours 
or journeys. The term is not quite exact. The third of them was 
not really a journey, but a sojourn in the city of Ephesus, and about 
half of the second was spent in the single city of Corinth. We should 
come nearer to Paul’s own conception of his work, and to an apprecia- 
tion of its real significance, if we thought of three missionary cam- 
paigns. A glance at the map shows the westward sweep of the 
evangelizing movement from Antioch. First to the west was Paul’s 
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native province of Cilicia, where he had already spent a number 
of years before Barnabas invited him to Antioch. Next was the 
Roman province of Galatia and, contiguous to it, the province of 
Pamphylia; next was the important province of proconsular Asia 
(the modern western Asia Minor), then Macedonia and Greece, 
then Italy, then Spain, and so the end of the Mediterranean world. 
And it is evident that such a western movement was Paul’s plan of 
campaign. To be sure some hindrance caused him to postpone 
the evangelization of Asia until after that of Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is uncertain whether he ever reached Spain. But the great 
strategic plan of campaign that would stretch a line of churches from 
Antioch to the Pillars of Hercules is evident. 


EVANGELIZATION OF THE STRATEGIC CENTERS 


As a further element in this statesmanlike advance, Paul carried 
his gospel to the great metropolitan centers, intending that the lesser 
towns and country districts should be evangelized from these influen- 
tial points. It is perhaps partly because he was a citizen of no mean 
city that he recognized the strategic importance of the metropolis. 
He must have realized that his own part in the stupendous task of 
evangelizing an empire could be only that of general; so, leaving to 
other men the task of widening his work, and trusting to the inherent 
power of the gospel in the church to diffuse itself, he concentrated 
his own efforts upon about a dozen great centers of population. 
How much time he would have allotted to the establishment of the 
new faith in each of these cities cannot be determined, because in 
every case, with the possible exception of Corinth, Paul was driven 
from the city by violence before he had completed his work. It is 
significant that in the only two places where he was not earlier expelled 
—Corinth and Ephesus—he remained a considerable time. Both 
of these however were cities of extraordinary importance. In the 
case of Thessalonica, at least, he clearly felt that his too early depar- 
ture was a misfortune. 


THE CORPS OF LIEUTENANTS 


A part of this generalship and strategy of Paul was his organization 
of a band of lieutenants. First of all these were simply the com- 
panions of his evangelism, but gradually he drew more and more of 
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these disciples about him until he had a number of able men, who 
could assist him in his own immediate work, could be intrusted with 
important missions, or could themselves direct evangelism in smaller 
cities surrounding the metropolitan centers where he was engaged. 
Thus Mark, Sylvanus (Silas), Luke, Timothy, Titus, Erastus, 
Aristarchus, Tychicus, Epaphroditus, appear with Paul at various 
times, carry his letters and instructions to the churches, and act in 
various capacities, under his directions. A significant example of 


A GATE OF LAODICEA 


the activity of these lieutenants is seen in the evangelization of the 
province of Asia. The references to the seven important churches in 
the Book of Revelation indicate the thoroughness of the evangeliza- 
tion of this province. It was largely accomplished while Paul was 
making Ephesus the headquarters of his work. And yet many of 
the towns were not even visited by him. His letter to the Colossians 
states that he did not himself know the brethren at either Colosse or 
Laodicea, and yet he regards the churches in those towns as part of 
the fruit of his Ephesian campaign, Epaphras being in charge of 
the work there under Paul’s directions. The keenness of the apostle 
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to lay hands upon a likely young disciple to promote his enterprise 
is seen in his immediate employment of Onesimus, and his desire to 
retain him in his service. It was doubtless owing to his corps of able 
lieutenants that he was able to accomplish so large an evangelism in 
the short space of time between his ministry in Antioch and his arrest 
at Jerusalem. And it was, of course, through the agency of these 
men that he was able to carry on his work so vigorously during his 
four years’ imprisonment in Caesarea and in Rome. We should not 
fail to note as a part of Paul’s generalship that he not only surrounded 
himself with a body of exceptionally competent men, but that he 
bound them to him by ties of the strongest loyalty and affection. 


THROUGH THE JEWS TO THE GENTILES 


While it is true, as already noted, that Paul did not preach the 
gospel in the great centers of Judaism, yet in each stage of his cam- 
paigns he addressed himself first of all to the Jew. There was every 
reason for this course. He would find in almost every city to which 
he went a Jewish synagogue, where the Scriptures were read, the 
Psalms chanted, the Messianic aspirations cherished, and the great 
spiritual ideals of the prophets recognized, at least toa degree. In the 
synagogue would not only be the Jews but also that significant body 
of gentiles, to whom the moral meaning of Judaism had appealed, 
even though they might not be willing to submit to its ritualistic 
requirements. It was this body of “devout men,” or those “that 
feared the Lord,” who were especially open to an appreciation of the 
new faith in Jesus. Moreover, Paul felt, naturally enough, that the 
Jew had a sort of prescriptive right to hear the gospel first. In every 
city therefore he sought out the synagogue and the Jewish community, 
took advantage of that informal character of the synagogue service that 
permitted a stranger to address the congregation, and preached his 
gospel as long as he could secure a hearing. The invariable result 
was that after a few sabbaths he was no longer tolerated. He would 
then retire taking with him the few Jews who had believed and the 
many gentiles who had been prepared by the synagogue for the 
spiritual appeal of Christianity, and, organizing these into a church, 
he would carry on a further campaign principally among the gentiles. 
So, while Paul is rightly called the Apostle of the Gentiles, while he 
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regarded his work as essentially a gentile work undertaken in the 
great cities of the Graeco-Roman world, and while he many times 
said to the Jews of the city where he was at the time, “henceforth I 
go to the gentiles,” it was his invariable practice, even down to the 
time of his arrival as a prisoner at Rome, to begin with the Jews and 
to go to the gentile afterward. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CHURCHES 


The organization of churches was an important part of Paul’s 
missionary method. It was not a mere heralding of salvation that 
he undertook, but the establishment in each city of an organized, 
self-sustaining, self-perpetuating, and conquering Christian institution. 
So far as the actual form of organization is concerned, Paul does not 
seem to have contributed very much. Partly following the model 
already developed in the churches of Palestine and Syria, and partly 
following the ordinary organization of societies in the Graeco-Roman 
world, he easily formed his converts in any city into a self-governing 
body under the leadership of the older and abler men. These bodies 
were to conserve the spiritual life of the members, probably to carry 
on some religious education of the young, and to extend the gospel 
by the same methods which the apostle had employed in his own 
evangelism. 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE CHURCHES 


Over these churches Paul exercised a certain indefinite authority. 
He felt himself to have the responsibility of superintendence of the 
entire body of churches organized under his direction, and therefore 
entitled to visit the churches, to exhort and reprove, as well as to 
encourage and applaud them, to send to them his lieutenants charged 
with messages, suggestions, and instructions, and even in extremity 
to demand of them definite obedience to his directions. His converts 
were his spiritual children, and he expected from them that recogni- 
tion of spiritual authority which parental love expects of immaturity 
and inexperience. 

Paul’s epistles are really a part of this policy of superintendence. 
They constitute an essentially missionary correspondence. They 
are not doctrinal treatises (as theology unhappily has often seemed 
to consider them), but counsel, guidance, suggestion, personal com- 
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munication, as the needs of the particular church in its particular 
exigency might require. What he would have done by admonition 
and leadership if he had been present as director of the church life 
he sought to accomplish by letter when he was away. There were 
thus three methods of superintendence of the churches: personal 
visit, mission of a lieutenant, letter of directions. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The problem of financing the missionary campaign was of course 
an important one. It seems unlikely that Paul had any money of 
his own at his disposal. Professor Ramsay’s suggestion has much 
weight, that the conversion of the young Pharisee may well have 
resulted in a break with his family that cut him off from any pecuniary 
assistance from that quarter. No very large amount of money was 
needed. The travel was largely on foot, when not by water. The 
living expenses of such a man as Paul would be very meager. ‘The 
cost of the work itself could not have been great. At Ephesus a hall 
was hired for Paul’s preaching, but in general meetings were held— 
after the synagogue preaching was no longer possible—in private 
houses or in such places as the congregation could provide. But 
some means were needed for the support and traveling expenses of 
Paul and his companions. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
large church at Antioch sent forth three of their number (Acts 13: 1-3) 
without making some provision for the expenses of their journey. 
And, inasmuch as Antioch was always Paul’s headquarters, to which 
he returned again and again, that church may have continued to 
give some assistance. This however is mere conjecture. The only 
point upon which we have assured information is Paul’s settled 
policy that his evangelism should not be supported by his converts. 
He would not enter a city, preach the gospel, gather a group of men 
and women into a church, and then ask of them support for himself 
and his companions. He insists more than once that in pure justice 
he might well do so, and that it was the custom of other apostles. 
A man whose life is spent in spiritual endeavor for others has a right, 
as a simple matter of business equivalent, to receive sufficient remun- 
eration from those whom he serves to defray his expenses of living. 
But there may be circumstances which render it inadvisable to 
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exercise such right. This is clearly recognized today. It would 
only create suspicion if a missionary should undertake work in a 
foreign community, and ask for contributions from the people for 
his support while preaching to them the Christian faith. The modern 
church therefore provides for the expenses of its missionaries, and 
even when strong native churches have been formed, asks only that 
they shall be self-sustaining and shall provide for the expansion of the 
work through their own agencies. So Paul, anxious to be quite free 
in his pioneer evangelism in the gentile world and above any sus- 
picion of self-seeking, refused even to receive contributions from his 
converts. With no missionary board behind him to finance his 
undertaking he fell back necessarily upon self-support. Fortunately 
the trade in which he had been instructed as a boy was such as to 
be generally available. In most of the cities of his sojourn it seems 
to have been possible to find a shop in which goat’s hair was woven 
into coarse cloth, and Paul was able to secure employment. The 
hours in which he was engaged must have been those of a working day 
and the remuneration cannot have been large. Whether the small 
amount thus earned sufficed also for the expenses of Paul’s lieutenants 
is not certain. In his own references to his labor he seems to have 
been particularly anxious to make clear that he himself was personally 
no charge to the churches. It is not the least remarkable character- 
istic of Paul’s splendid missionary achievement that it was done 
practically in the leisure time of a working man, and with the meager 
financial resources of a day laborer. 


PAUL AS A PREACHER 


As regards the evangelism itself, Paul’s method was designedly that 
of public appeal. He had the genius and passion of the true orator. 
Little concerned with the rhetorical devices and elocutionary refine- 
ments so greatly esteemed in the decadent age of Greek eloquence, 
and therefore perhaps not always appreciated by his critical audience, 
he had yet those greatest elements of the orator—those found in the 
prophets, the great tribunes, the reformers—a vital message, a fervent 
hope, a quenchless faith, and a burning desire to speak for the good 
of men. As already noted, the informality of the synagogue service 
gave the apostle just the desired opportunity for his public appeal. 
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And the accounts of the synagogue speeches afford us a graphic 
picture of an intensely earnest speaker addressing from Sabbath to 
Sabbath large crowds of Jews, “devout persons,” and gentiles, in 
the endeavor to persuade them that Jesus was the promised Christ. 
So important was this method of reaching the people that in Ephesus, 
when the synagogue was no longer available, the lecture-room of 
Tyrannus was secured, and the public discussions continued daily 
for about two years. The historian insists that this daily preaching 
was so largely attended that practically the whole population of the 
province, as one errand or another would bring them to the capital, 
heard the gospel explained. It is indeed not unlikely that Paul’s 
preaching became so well known that one of the things to do when 
on a visit to Ephesus was to go to hear the apostle. 


PAUL AS A TEACHER 


Much of Paul’s preaching was in the marketplace or elsewhere in 
the open, and such address has generally a less formal character. 
It is likely therefore that, to a considerable extent, it took the form 
of discussion. Questions would be asked and answered, objections 
would be made and met; passing opportunities would become the 
occasion of remark. When Paul at Athens is described as reasoning 
“in the marketplace every day with them that met him,” one thinks 
of Socrates in the same marketplace carrying on his conversation 
with the same Athenians. In-both cases it is probable that the speaker 
was engaged with small groups of men rather than with a crowd 
gathered to listen to a public discourse. 

As the method of popular address implies the characteristics of 
the orator, so this method of discussion implies the abilities of the 
teacher. And it is likely that this form of extending the gospel 
occupied a far larger part of Paul’s activity than the brief narrative 
of the Book of Acts suggests. It is natural that the largest attention 
should be given to the more striking features of the apostle’s public 
discourses in the synagogue and before the multitudes. But there 
are indications enough that the day-by-day instruction to smaller 
groups was carried on. This would be not only in the promiscuous 
discussions in public places, but very much more in the instructions 
of the disciples in the early days of the founding of any church. 
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While a well-developed church like that at Troas (Acts 20:7 ff.) 
might offer opportunity for a large gathering, and a somewhat elab- 
orate sermon by the apostle, the beginnings of a church would rather 
demand earnest conversations with the members of one or more 
families and instructions in the fundamentals of the faith. 


PAUL’S PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


Indeed, the success of Paul’s evangelism is not attributable in the 
main to his public preaching, but to his private teaching or rather to 
his personal influence. It was not a series of platform campaigns: 
it was the testimony of a life and a faith. Many a man who can 
sway thousands by magnetic speech has not the personal power to 
help the lonely human soul to fight its doubts, and meet its problems, 
and reach out to God. There are not wanting indications that the 
rapid spread of the gospel under Paul was most largely the result of 
the personal influence of that man of deep religious experience and 
passionate human sympathy. It is in the house of Lydia and in the 
family of the jailer that the foundations of the great Philippian church 
are laid. The house of Stephanas most probably became “the first- 
fruits of Achaia” through the personal exposition of the gospel, which 
their hospitality to the apostle afforded. It was the personal acquaint- 
ance with Aquila and Priscilla in their own shop, in which Paul was 
a worker, that was the means of making that noble couple the great 
Christian leaders that they became. And this shop acquaintance 
may very well suggest the constant personal evangelism that Paul 
must have carried on during his hours of labor with the various 
fellow-workers with whom he was thrown into companionship. And 
later in his imprisonment, when his preaching opportunities were so 
greatly curtailed, and for many hours he was alone with a single 
rude soldier of the guard, this unique opportunity of personal evan- 
gelism was eagerly improved, and he could rejoice (if we may so 
interpret Phil. 1:13) that he had been able to preach to a whole 
regiment of soldiers. 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN PAUL’S WORK 


Although it can scarcely be called one of his missionary methods, 
Paul made use of the miraculous from time to time in his work. It 
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seems seldom to have been premeditated, but like the curse of Elymas, 
the healing of the lame man of Lystra, the exorcism of the Philippian 
girl, to have grown out of the circumstances. Paul does not in any 
way imply that his mission must be accredited by miracle, though he 
accepts these wonders as divinely given. 

More significant than these few remarkable occurrences is the evi- 
dent confidence of the apostle that his whole work was under divine 
direction. He felt himself to be led of the Spirit in all the difficult 
decisions of his complex undertaking. This inner religious experience, 
expressed of course objectively in the Acts and the epistles, was the 
motive power of Paul’s splendid achievement. It was the great 
triumph of his sanity that he could plan and execute with the care 
of a strategist, while he prayed and trusted with the faith of a mystic. 
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PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ITALY 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


Paul’s life was full of adventure. His list in II Cor. 11:23 ff. is 
a remarkable one, but it is far from complete, for Paul subsequently 
encountered many a peril by sea and land. His best-known adven- 
tures, his experience with the mob in the temple, his rescue by the 
Romans, his removal to Caesarea, his great voyage, and his ship- 
wreck belong to his later career. It is perhaps as the greatest and 
most significant of his adventures, or at least of those in which Luke 
shared, that Luke relates in such detail the voyage to Italy. So 
full is his description that this is, with all of us, by pre-eminence the 
voyage of Paul, notwithstanding his numerous other voyages and his 
various shipwrecks. 

Luke and Aristarchus are Paul’s companions as he embarks at 
Caesarea, a prisoner in the charge of the humane centurion Julius 
and his squad of soldiers. How Paul’s friends came to be allowed 
to accompany him is a difficult question. Roman usage positively 
forbade a prisoner’s friends to accompany him on such transfers. 
Sir William Ramsay has pointed out that it must have been as Paul’s 
servants that these men went with him.'. The ship of Adramyttium 
was an Asiatic coaster. Her first stop was at Sidon, where Julius 
permitted Paul to land and visit his Christian friends. The contrary 
winds which now forced the ship to take the lee of Cyprus were doubt- 
less from the west, and the ship’s course was to the north of the island. 
Hugging the coast and taking such advantage as she could of the land 
breeze, the coaster proceeded to Myra in Lycia, an important port. 
Here Julius found an Alexandrian grain ship bound for Italy, to which 
he transferred his company. 

When Ignatius of Antioch was taken half a century later under a 
Roman guard from Antioch to Rome, his conductors brought him by 


« Ramsay, in his St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, has thrown much 
light upon this and other points in Paul’s voyage. 
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a different route. They seem to have made the journey mainly by 
land, and in late summer, for they were in Smyrna by August 24 
(Ign., Romans 10:3). They hurried Ignatius on to Troas and 
Philippi, perhaps because navigation would soon be growing danger- 
ous. From Philippi they proceeded doubtless by the Egnatian Way 
through Thessalonica to Dyrrhachium, taking ship thence, say the 


RUINS OF THE MOLE, PUTEOLI 
Paul’s landing place in Italy 


Acts of Martyrdom, around the foot of Italy to Portus. It is not 
improbable that Paul’s conductors had intended to remain on the 
coaster until she reached Troas, and thence take ship across to Neapolis 
where they would strike the Egnatian Way. This would take them 
across the peninsula, and bring them to Dyrrhachium, less than a 
hundred miles from Brundisium and the Appian Way. Cicero 
going into exile more than a hundred years before Paul’s voyage, 
had covered this same route in the opposite direction, crossing from 
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Brundisium to Dyrrhachium in 58 B. c., and proceeding by the Egna- 
tian Way to Thessalonica, where he remained for some months. 
The unexpected presence of an Alexandrian grain ship in the port of 
Myra, to reach which she must have been blown far out of her course, 
naturally promised an easier and speedier passage to Rome, how- 
ever. Its presence there, as Ramsay has pointed out, recalls a spirited 
passage in Lucian, written perhaps a century later. 

Lucian was a Syrian of Samosata, a town lying northeast of Antioch. 
He was born about 125 A. D., and developed the satirical dialogue 
with remarkable success. English literature from Shakspere and 
Swift to Bangs has known his influence. His dialogue entitled The 
Ship presents perhaps the best account of an ancient ship, certainly 
of an Alexandrian grain ship, which has come down to us from 
antiquity. Let Lucian describe for us such a vessel as Paul now 
embarks in. It is lying in the harbor of the Piraeus whither his 
characters go from Athens to inspect it. 


Samippus. I say, though, what a size that ship was! 180 feet long, the man 
said, and something over a quarter of that in width; and from deck to keel, the 
maximum depth, through the hold, 44 feet. And then the height of the mast 
with its huge yard; and what a forestay it takes to hold it! And the lofty stern 
with its gradual curve, and its gilded beak, balanced at the other end by the long 
rising sweep of the prow, and the figures of her name-goddess, Isis, on either side. 
As to the other ornamental details, the paintings and the scarlet topsail, I was 
more struck by the anchors, and the capstans and windlasses, and the stern 
cabins. The crew was like a small army. And they were saying she carried as 
much corn as would feed every soul in Attica fora year. And all depends for its 
safety on one little old atomy of a man, who controls that great rudder with a 
mere broomstick of a tiller! He was pointed out to me; Heron was his name, I 
think; a woolly-pated fellow, half-bald. 

Timolaus. He is a wonderful hand at it, so the crew say; a very Proteus in 
sea-cunning. Did they tell you how he brought them here, and all their adven- 
tures? how they were saved by a star? 

Lycinus. No; you can tell us about that now. 

Timolaus. I had it from the master, a nice intelligent fellow to talk to. They 
set sail with a moderate wind from Pharus, and sighted Acamas on the seventh 
day. Then a west wind got up, and they were carried as far east as Sidon. On 
their way thence they came in for a heavy gale, and the tenth day brought them 
through the Straits to the Chelidon Isles; and there they very nearly went to the 
bottom. I have sailed past the Chelidons myself, and I know the sort of seas you 
get there, especially if the wind is southwest by south; it is just there, of course, 
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that the division takes place between the Lycian and Pamphylian waters; and 
the surge caused by the numerous currents gets broken at the headland, whose 
rocks have been sharpened by the action of the water till they are like razors; 
the result is a stupendous crash of waters, the waves often rising to the very top 
of the crags. This was the kind of thing they found themselves in for, according 
to the master—and on a pitch dark night! However, the gods were moved by 
their distress, and showed them a fire that enabled them to identify the Lycian 
coast; and a bright star—either Castor or Pollux—appeared at the masthead, 
and guided the ship into the open sea on their left; just in time, for she was making 
straight for the cliff. Having once lost their proper course, they sailed on through 
the Aegean, bearing up against the Etesian winds, until they came to anchor in 
Piraeus yesterday, being the seventieth day of the voyage; you see how far they 
have been carried out of their way; whereas if they had taken Crete on their right, 
they would have doubled Malea, and been at Rome by this time.? 

Practically all of the first stage of Paul’s voyage (Sidon to Myra) 
and a little of the second were thus covered by Lucian’s grain ship; 
and his account clearly shows to what length a Mediterranean voyage 
might be prolonged by adverse winds. 

Much interesting material relating to ancient ships has been col- 
lected by Cecil Torr in his work, Ancient Ships. The larger merchant 
ships are said to have carried 250 tons of cargo, and would thus register 
about 150 tons. Warships differed much from merchant ships in 
their lines. A warship’s length was about seven times its beam, a 
merchant ship’s four times. Hence the warships were “long skips,” 
the merchant ships “round ships.”’ Great ships were not unknown 
in early imperial times however. Caligula had a vessel built to bring 
the Vatican obelisk from Egypt to Rome about 4o A.D. Pliny con- 
sidered this the most wonderful vessel ever seen on the seas. The 
obelisk weighed with its pedestal 496 tons. Pliny says the ship took 
800 tons of lentils as ballast, but even if the ship carried only the obe- 
lisk, it was an extraordinary performance for ancient times. Fifty 
years earlier a great ship had brought the Flaminian obelisk to Rome, 

and later Constantine brought to Rome the great Lateran obelisk, 
which by itself weighs more than 440 tons. Justinian’s ships (533 
A. D.) carried from 120 to 200 tons each, which may be taken as normal 
for merchant ships of the early Christian centuries. 

To Myra the Alexandrian grain ship may have come direct from 
Alexandria. As she proceeded thence, the west winds usual in August 

2 Fowler’s translation, Vol. IV, pp. 35, 36. 
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were against her westward course, and so she made her way slowly 
along, hugging the Lycian and Carian coast. At Cnidus this shelter 
failed, and they became exposed to the northerly winds of the 
Aegean, and so they ran behind Crete, and coasted as far as Fair 
Havens, still so called, which lies about midway of the island’s south- 
ern side. It was already October, for the Fast had gone by, and 
navigation, for a first-century vessel, was becoming dangerous. Ram- 
say fixes this dangerous time preceding the actual close of navigation, 
between September 14 and November 11. 

As illustrative of the tempestuousness of those waters in winter, 
Professor Gregory quotes a news item from Cyprus which appeared 
in the Cairo Xpdévos, December 29, 1905 (January 11, 1906): 


Bad weather has prevailed at sea, and the steamers which this week reached 
the havens of Cyprus were obliged to proceed without taking on or putting off 


As Professor Gregory remarks, “If that happens in the case of 
steamers, how much more with the sailing vessels of antiquity !’’s 

It was indeed so late that Paul, an experienced traveler in those 
waters, warned the men in charge that to proceed would be ruinous, 
attended with loss of the cargo and peril to the lives of all. A council 
was held to consider the situation. Whether present at this or not, 
Paul at least had a voice in it, through his friend the centurion. The 
question was whether to winter at Fair Havens, or to proceed and 
try to reach a better harbor, Phoenix by name, farther west, beyond 
Cape Matala. Paul’s influence was not sufficient to prevent this 
lattercourse. The captain and the sailing master, probably influenced 
by the inconvenience of their present location, urged proceeding, and 
the centurion, with whom the decision, at least on this point of their 
place of wintering, would seem to have rested, gave way to them. 
They set out accordingly for Phoenix, hardly fifty miles away. 

Much labor and ingenuity have been bestowed upon the identifica- 
tion of this Phoenix, which Paul and Luke did not reach on this 
occasion, and probably never saw. Luke’s description probably 
represents the account of the place given him by the officers and sailors 
on the ship. Phoenix is supposed to be Loutro, “the only secure 


3C. R. Gregory, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 677. 
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harbor in all winds on the south coast of Crete.” But its harbor 
faces east, and Luke describes the haven of Phoenix as ‘‘looking down 
the southwest wind and down the northwest wind,” or more freely 
“looking northeast and southeast.” If this be a justifiable meaning 
for the expression “looking down” (SA€7rovra xara), the identification 
of Phoenix with Loutro is lightened of its most serious difficulties. 
A further difficulty relates to the meaning of Ad, usually rendered 
the southwest wind. This is certainly its meaning in Aristotle and 
Greek literature in general. Thus on the Tower of the Winds at 
Athens, the name and figure of Ady occupy the southwest face. In 
Gellius and Pliny, and on an ancient vane-base in the Vatican, Ady 
means west-southwest. In the Septuagint it usually means south, 
having this sense forty-three times, out of forty-six occurrences. In 
the other three instances it means west. In the Greek papyri from 
Egypt it invariably means west; indeed, it is the common word for 
west. Thus it means variously with different times, places, and 
writers: South (Septuagint); southwest (Aristotle, Tower of the 
Winds, etc.); west-southwest (Pliny, Gellius, the Vatican vane-base), 
and west (contemporary papyri from Egypt). While a choice between 
these meanings is certainly difficult, the testimony of the first- and 
second-century writers, and still more clearly the testimony of the 
Greek papyri, shows that Ad was more and more losing its southern 
force and taking on a western sense. If we may render it the west 
wind, and accept the sense “down the west wind” for the expression 
kata éBa, the last difficulty with identifying Phoenix with Loutro 
seems to disappear. 

The travelers had hardly rounded Cape Matala for the short run 
to Phoenix when the favorable south wind changed to the north, 
blowing fiercely down from the lofty Cretan mountains (7,000 feet) 
and driving the vessel off the coast and out to sea. Luke’s name for 
this wind, Euraquilo, is unknown apart from this passage, and pre- 
sents a curious combination of Greek and Latin elements. Eurus is 
the Greek east wind, and Aquilo is the Latin east-northeast wind. 
Such words, e. g., Euroauster, occur in later Latin, but not even in 
the Latin of this time. It was thus a sudden northeaster that struck 
the ship as it rounded Cape Matala, and drove it off the Cretan coast 
and out to sea. 
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Merchant ships carried two, or even four, small boats, or dinghies, 
and one of these was towing behind, on this supposedly short run. 
Luke records getting it aboard, which was effected only when the 
island of Cauda had given them temporary shelter. That they did 
not land there was doubtless due to the absence of a harbor. Prob- 
ably too their case had not begun to seem serious. Ramsay identifies 
this island with the modern Gozzo, twenty-three miles from Malea. 
The undergirding of the ship was resorted to in the same brief 
respite. Just what it was is a vexed point. Ramsay thinks ropes 
were passed underneath the bottom; Torr holds that the ropes were 
passed longitudinally about the ship, as was done on warships, which 
regularly used 400-foot cables for this purpose. 

Of course an ancient ship could not sail into the wind. When the 
wind failed or was contrary, she could only fall back on oars, if she 
had them. If Paul’s vessel carried 276 persons, she must, it would 
seem, have been provided with oars. On any other basis it is difficult 
to account for such a number, which, on the other hand, was not 
unusual for a ship with banks of oars. But the text is in doubt at this 
point; Vaticanus and the Sahidic read seventy-six; Alexandrinus, 
seventy-five; Epiphanius seventy; while Sinaiticus, the Ephrem 
palimpsest, and most others read two hundred and seventy-six. 
There is no impossibility certainly about the larger number, but the 
entire silence of Luke about oars or rowers makes the smaller number 
more probable, and the textual evidence for it, though small, is 
distinguished. Lucian speaks of the crew of the “Isis” as “a small 
army,” and says nothing about oars. 

The storm continuing with violence, and the sky being overcast, 
the navigators soon lost all clue to their whereabouts. They only 
knew that the east-northeaster was driving them straight for the 
perilous African banks called the Syrtes. Indeed, had they missed 
Malta, they must have been driven upon the Syrtis Minor. To 
retard the ship as much as possible and also to enable them to divert 
her course from the Syrtis, the sailors at once shortened sail, leaving 
only enough to enable them to control the ship in some degree. So 
for fourteen days the vessel, well-nigh helpless, was driven slowly 
westward. Just what is meant by the tackling or furniture (vs. 14) 
is not clear. Certainly the rigging did not wholly go by the board, 
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for they were able on the fourteenth day, when attempting a landing, 
to hoist up the foresail to the wind (vs. 40). 

More than one consideration doubtless influenced Luke to relate 
this voyage with such particularity. It was of course a notable adven- 
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ture. More important for Luke, it was one in which Paul’s masterful 
qualities came out conspicuously. At many points the story exhibits 
the respectful and considerate treatment given Paul by the centurion 
Julius, the representative of Rome. And finally the good providence 
which watched over Paul and brought him, through one peril after 
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another, in safety to Rome and to his crowning labors there, must have 
been in Luke’s mind as he wrote of the storm, the wreck, the sailors’ 
attempt at desertion, the soldiers’ proposition to kill Paul, the perilous 
passage to land, and then the viper’s bite before the fire. With all 
this the whole wonderful narrative is thus all and more than Holtz- 
mann calls it—one of our most instructive documents for the knowl- 
edge of ancient seamanship. 


THE SITE OF CAESAREA 


PAUL IN ROME' 


PROFESSOR VERNON BARTLET, D.D. 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England 


Here the preliminary question—one affecting our view of the 
so-called Pastoral Epistles in particular—is this: what was the issue 
of Paul’s appeal to Caesar? To the present writer it is practically 
certain that it was Paul’s death, as a disturber of public order—a 
crime to which the imperial system was apt to be very pitiless, unless 
it had some special reason to the contrary. Now the special conditions 
of Paul’s case were all against him. He reached Rome when Nero’s 
first five “golden years” of rule under the guidance of Seneca and 
Burrus were over, and when he had already passed under the sway 
of his paramour Poppaea, who had strong Jewish leanings, which in 
turn influenced Nero’s action in more than one instance told us by 
Josephus. But we are not left to such probabilities in estimating 
Paul’s fate. The writer of Acts himself gives us to understand as 
plainly as he could, ‘short of explicit statement—which was needless 
for his first readers—that when Paul set his face to go to Jerusalem, 
in spite of various warnings as to his danger, it was the beginning of 
the end of his career. He makes us feel that his hero was never so 
great as when he persisted in going up nevertheless, in order to assure 
unity in the church of Christ by a final token of gentile brotherliness 
toward the “poor saints” of the mother church in Judea, and when 
he continued to show his sublime trust in God through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the voyage to Rome. He shows us, too, in the closing 
verses of his narrative, how the wrath of man was overruled to the 
fulfilment of Paul’s ambition to preach the gospel in Rome. Paulus 
Romae, apex evangelii. All this is true: but that the topstone of-this 
summit of the gospel’s triumph in Paul the apostle was his martyrdom 
at the hands of the tyrant Nero—this also is hinted by the author of 
Acts. Nor does he feel that thereby he is spoiling the moral of his 
story as a whole, which tells of the normal attitude of Roman law as 
habitually on the side of the Christians, in face of Jewish enmity. 

t This study covers the International Sunday School Lessons for November, 1909. 
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For Nero was not normal, as everyone recognized at the time when 
the Book of Acts was written. Moreover its author had already pro- 
vided the antidote to any erroneous inference from the fact that Paul 
was known to have been executed by Nero’s order, by describing 
at such length the repeated hearings before Roman tribunals which 
issued in the finding, “This man could have been set at liberty, had 
he not appealed to Caesar” (27:32). Finally, that Paul so suffered 
at the end of the “two years” beyond which Acts does not lift the 


TOMB OF CECILIA METELLA, ON THE APPIAN WAY 
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veil, and was not released so as to visit the East afresh (as is often 
inferred from the Pastoral Epistles)—let alone Spain—this is mani- 
festly implied by the fact that Acts records Paul’s presentiment to 
the contrary (20:25), underlined as it were by the author’s own hand 
in the emphasis given to Paul’s words by the comment added in 20: 38. 

Against such evidence in Acts itself nothing to the contrary effect 
can stand for a moment, not even that of I Clem., chap. 5. But in 
fact Clement himself, though he seems to imply? that Paul had 


2 Probably on account of Paul’s purpose in Rom. 15:28, as with later writers. 
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reached Spain (“the bound of the West’’) ere he died his martyr’s 
death, implies also that both Peter and Paul predeceased the “great 
multitude’ of the Neronian martyrs in the summer of 64 A. D. 
If by this Clement meant that Paul’s death belonged to the first stage 
of the persecution of 64, he is manifestly contradicted by II Tim. 4:16, 
and in fact by the whole context of the passage. If, on the other 
hand, he simply places Paul’s separate martyrdom prior to 64, then 
he leaves no room for a journey to Spain and another to the East (such 
as the Pastoral Epistles are held to imply), but in fact tends to 
support the view that Paul was never released from any Roman 
imprisonment save by death. In no case can the upholders of a date 
for Paul’s death later than the early part of 64 claim Clement as on 
their side. 

Assuming, then, that Paul’s sojourn in Rome lasted from about 
February, 60, to at least late in 62, and possibly for some months 
longer,+ we have now to try to picture to ourselves his experiences in 
this period, and that in the belief that the letters to Timothy and 
Titus came from his pen during this time. Our first task must be 
to attempt to arrange his Roman writings in something like their 
historical order.’ The tests which we have to apply are the following: 
(1) Paul’s forecast of the course and issue of his appeal to Caesar; 
(2) the progress of his work in Rome; (3) the movements of his com- 
panions referred to in more than one of the letters. We have to inquire 
what each letter implies on one or more of these points.° 


3 “*To the company of these true men, life’s citizenship dutifully accomplished, 
was gathered together a great multitude of elect ones” (6:1, Tovros Tots dvipdow 
éolws cvvnOpolaOn modd Gv). 

4 Acts 28:30 does not imply that the “two whole years” were necessarily closed 
at once by Paul’s death, but only that during that period he remained “‘in his own 
hired lodgings . . . . without restraint” upon the access to him of visitors for his 
message’s sake. This may have been followed by a briefer period of close confine- 
ment, possibly after his first hearing. 

s Lightfoot places Philippians first of the “‘Captivity Group;’”’ but most foreign 
scholars place it after Colossians, etc., and near the end of the two years. 


6 To these questions of style are secondary, because inconclusive. Thus the differ- 
ence of style between Philippians and Colossians, on the one hand, and Paul’s earlier 
groups of epistles, on the other, are so much greater than was a priori to be expected, 
that it was for long treated by many as disproving the genuineness of the former pair, 
which yet are now generally admitted on other grounds to be by Paul. Similarly a 
priori we should feel inclined on style and vocabulary alone to separate the dates of 
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As to (1), we have to remember that the hearings at Caesarea had 
created a presumption that there was no good case against Paul; and 
perhaps the official report carried by the centurion Julius to Caesar 
rather pointed that way. At least this is how Paul himself would 
view the situation when he entered Rome. Hence our first canon 
may run as follows: An epistle may be regarded as dating early in 
this period in proportion as it confidently assumes the prospect of 
a speedy release; and vice versa. That is, as time went on, and 
Paul learned to appraise more accurately the forces at work against 
him—whether the feeling in official legal circles at Rome touching 
breaches of law and order in the provinces, and as to Christianity 
as connected therewith, or the strength of the Jewish influences about 
Nero’s person—his tone would first become more dubious and then 
change to one of settled assurance that his release would only be 
through death. In this light II Timothy represents the last stage 
before the end; and next to it would come Philippians, as representing 
doubt as to the human probabilities of the case (1:20, “whether by 
life or death’”’) though on the score of totally different considerations, 
viz., those connected with the value of his life to his churches, he 
has a kind of assurance that that life will providentially be spared 
(1:24-26, cf. 2:24, note “in the Lord’). Most notable, however, 
are the words in 2:17, “Yea, if also I am in the act of being poured 
forth upon the sacrifice and service of your faith [like a closing libation], 
I rejoice and share in the joy with you all.” For not only do they 
let us hear between the lines of what is designed and meant to be a 
letter in the major key, for his friends’ sakes, a note of deeper mis- 
giving’? than he cares to utter clearly; but the metaphor which he 


Philippians and Colossians respectively by a far greater interval than other considera- 
tions will allow. That is, in the last resort, the linguistic argument must be regarded 
as so limited in its application by the very different subject-matter of the letters in ques- 
tion, as to be almost useless. Particularly is this so with the Pastoral Epistles, since 
we have no letters to Paul’s helpers, belonging to earlier periods, to place side by side with 
them for comparison. They are a type apart. The few years’ interval, which those 
who assume dates between 65 and 68 can place between them and the other group, does 
not suffice to solve the linguistic problem by mere lapse of time. 

7 Compare the cautious ‘‘as soon as I can discern my prospects” (2:23). To the 
same effect is the note of weariness which seems to make itself heard in the words, 
“having the desire to depart and be with Christ—for it is very far better’’ (1:23). 
This, in contrast, e. g., to Col. 4:3 f.; 6:19 f. (see [2] below), sounds like the tone of 
the second rather than the first year of Paul’s strenuous and much-tried life in Rome. 
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here employed conditionally is the same that recurs with categorical 
certainty in II Tim. 4:6: “For I, for my part, am already in the act 
of being poured forth, and the season of my departure is upon me.” 
Surely this reveals a continuous current of thought at two points adja- 
cent in time, and in no small degree forbids our placing any other 
of the captivity letters between those in which so striking a simile 
recurs in such a way. Next in regressive order we should place the 
utterance in Philemon, vs. 22, “But withal prepare also lodging 


PYRAMID OF CAIUS CESTIUS 
Near which Paul suffered martyrdom 


for me; for I hope that through your prayers I shall be graciously 
granted to you.’ Observe that it is only by the methods of the 
religious calculus, rather than those of human probability, that he 
reaches this hope (as in Phil. 1:24 ff.). Nor does he indulge in the 
expression even of such a hope in his more public letter to the church 
of which Philemon was a member (see Col. 4:9), or in his circular 
letter to certain Asian churches (our “Ephesians’’), which were carried 
by the same messenger (cf. the closing greetings with those in Col. 
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4:10 ff.). There he makes only a guarded reference to his position, 
leaving Tychicus to explain by word of mouth what it would be 
unsafe to say in writing (Col. 4:7 f.; Eph. 6:21 f.). On the other 
hand, it is in I Timothy and Titus that the most confident and 
unqualified expectations of all as to his release find expression. “These 
things I write unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly; but if I 
tarry long ....;” “Till I come, give heed to reading. .... 
So we read in I Timothy (3:14 f.; 4:13); while in Titus (3:12) Pauli 
informs his friend that he “has determined to winter” at Nicopolis 
in Epirus. From the fact that he adds, “Set forward Zenas the 
lawyer and Apollos on their journey diligently,” we may gather that 
they were on their way to gather evidence on his behalf, possibly in 
Asia, where Apollos could direct the lawyer Zenas to the right persons. 
If this be a well-grounded suggestion, it would tend to support the idea 
that Apollos carried not only the letter to Titus but also I Timothy, 
written some days and weeks earlier (though quite in the same man- 
ner), to judge from the rather different programme of Paul’s move- 
ments in 3:14 f., as compared with Titus 3:12. This would yield 
the order, I Timothy, Titus (spring or early summer, 60); Colossians, 
Philemon, Ephesians (written when Timothy had already joined Paul 
in Rome, late in 60 or early 61); Philippians (while Timothy was still 
with Paul, spring or early summer, 61); Il Timothy (winter of 61 or 
early in 62), after the first hearing of Paul’s case; second hearing, and 
death of Paul (about spring ‘or early summer in 62). 

As to (2), the references to the progress of Paul’s work in Rome 
agree, so far as they go, with such an order. But it is only on the 
relative order of Colossians and Ephesians, on the one hand, and 
Philippians, on the other, that this test can be brought to bear. In 
the two former epistles we find the apostle asking for his churches’ 
prayers “that God may open unto us a door for the word, to speak 
the mystery of Christ . . . . that I may make it manifest as I ought 
to speak it” (Col. 4:3 f.; cf. Eph. 6:19 f., ‘that I may speak boldly’’). 
In Philippians, however, we read how Paul’s bold testimony in his 
hands has already borne much fruit, both directly and indirectly 
through the impulse given to others in Rome—some of them jealous 
and unfriendly toward Paul’s distinctive gospel—to preach more 
boldly than heretofore (1:12-18). Similarly the bitterness of Paul’s 
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disappointment with the degree to which Christians about him “all 
of them seek their own interests, not those of Christ Jesus” (2:21)— 
betraying him as it does into a form of statement more sweeping than 
his probable meaning, which had reference mainly to the restriction 
of the sympathies of the bulk of Roman Christians to their own 
local concerns—this, surely, points to a sad experience of considerable 
length touching the feature in question.*® 

Finally as to (3), the movements of his companions referred to in 
these letters seem to fit best into the order above suggested. Take first 
the case of Timothy. He is found with Paul in Colossians and Philip- 
pians, but is apparently at Ephesus in both I and II Timothy. The 
main question here is, whether he was away from Ephesus between 
the writing of these two epistles, or not. On the whole it seems most 
probable that I Timothy was written to keep Paul’s lieutenant at his 
post of difficulty when anxious to hasten to his spiritual father’s side 
on first hearing of his journey to Rome (possibly through Aristarchus; 
see Acts 27:2). This suits its opening words, which remind Timothy 
of a parallel occasion (1:3). For if the occasion in question be that 
of Paul’s journey into Macedonia after the riot in Ephesus (Acts 20:1), 
as it is natural to suppose, then Paul would be more likely to refer 
to it on the first occasion of communicating with Timothy from Rome 
than a year or more later and after they had already met in Rome. 
Further, this view is borne out by the kindred epistle to Titus, which 
was probably written about the same time as I Timothy. If it be 
true that it was on the voyage to Rome itself that Titus had been left 
behind in Crete, to set in order church conditions—those of which 
Paul had only time to be made aware—without the opportunity of 
setting them in order personally, during the rather prolonged delay 
at Fair Havens, near the city of Lasea, due to bad weather (Acts 
28:8 f.): if such be the situation implied by Titus 1:5, then it is prob- 
able that Titus would send a report and request for further advice 
as soon as the approach of spring opened up the sea-communication 
with Rome. 

Now some words on the general impression to be gathered from 

8 So too the expression “now at length,” in Paul’s reference to the revived tokens 


of the Philippians’ care for his comfort, points to a considerable length of time spent 
at Rome before the material help was sent. : 
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these records of Paul’s life and work in Rome during the last two 
years of his career—an impression which does not depend in its broad 
features upon any open questions as to the order of his letters. Per- 
haps the main impression is this: How keen were the human sensi- 
bilities of this man, yet how complete his spiritual superiority to their 
demands in case of need. This comes home to us particularly from 
a thoughtful perusal of his letter to the Philippians, perhaps the most 
perfect mirror of Paul’s personal religion that we have. But each 
of the other writings contributes something to our sense of the divine 
life realizing itself through Paul’s humanity, and raising it even above 
its normal limitations to levels of superhuman moral heroism and 
self-mastery. To begin with, he had to undergo, almost from the 
moment of his arrival, a series of disillusionments as to fellow-Chris- 
tians, in connection with the attitude of the members of the Roman 
church to himself and his wider work. It had cheered his heart after 
the anxieties of his long journey to the Rome he so ardently desired to 
see, to be met far on the road by “brethren” from Rome, living wit- 
nesses of Christ’s power in the capital of the world (Acts 28:15). 
But this first impression was destined to suffer sad shocks, as he found 
himself and his faithful circle of personal disciples, who came and 
went on various missions to his distant churches as time wore on, 
largely isolated amid Roman Christians. Apart altogether from 
those of Judaizing tendencies, these appear not to have realized what 
the gospel itself owed to this prisoner for its sake in their midst, and 
to have been taken up almost entirely with their own local interests, 
for the ignoring of the interests of the one Master throughout the world, 
which lay so close to Paul’s heart (see Phil. 2:20f.). Then came 
the care of his beloved churches themselves, whether those founded 
by himself in person or those founded or being assisted by his disciples 
and helpers, such as Epaphras of Colossae (Col. 1:7; 4:12). Indeed 
the extent of his secondary or indirect missionary influence is first 
brought home to us during his confinement in Rome (II Tim. 4:10 
reveals its extension to Dalmatia; cf. Titus 3:12, Nicopolis). His 
soul carried on a constant contest with the powers of evil and error 
on behalf of these, often unknown, children in the faith (Col. 1:29— 
2:1). Further, we get most pleasing glimpses into his personal 
relationships; the enthusiasm of his regard and love for a loyal. and 
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disinterested fellow-worker like Timothy (Phil. 2:20, 22), or for a 
self-forgetful Epaphroditus; the tact and the fine regard for another’s 
feelings, coupled with gracious humor, visible in his letter to Phile- 
mon, the letter of the “perfect Christian gentleman;” the dignified 
gratitude, rejoicing in the givers more than in their gift, which breathes 
in Phil. 4:10 ff.; the bracing sympathy with which he handles Tim- 
othy’s rather tender, clinging nature in the opening of his last letter 
to him (1:3 ff.). In all these we see that the human friend was not 
swallowed up in the apostle of Jesus Christ, but only glorified and 
raised to a higher power in a soul bound to others by the deepest 
of bonds, common devotion to a noble and divine cause, and set 
“at leisure from itself” to cheer and sympathize. How completely 
Paul was removed from the Stoic type of the “self-sufficient man”— 
the master of his own fate—while yet lifted by the power of Another 
above the level where the storm of circumstance can fret and annoy, 
is manifest in Phil. 4:10 ff. 

Lastly, all must be struck by his calm heroism, as he faced death 
almost alone and in the face of seeming disaster to the cause he knew 
himself, as no other, to represent (see II Tim. 4:6-8, 17 f.). Verily 
Paul was the type of “the Victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith””—the faith in God through Christ, his Lord and ours. 
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The Pauline Epistles: A Critical Study. By Robert Scott. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1909. Imported by Scribner. Pp. 
376. $2 net. 

During the last half-century the Pauline letters have been the subject 
of some careful investigation, but the author of the present work does not 
build upon any foundations previously laid. His construction from base- 
ment to attic has the merit of being his own. In fact he quite ignores his 
predecessors and thus avoids the task of refuting their opinions in order to 
make room for his. For example, he places the writing of Galatians in the 
period of Paul’s Roman imprisonment and entirely overlooks the fact that 
his view is impossible, according to the present consensus of critical opinion. 
This is a fair sample of the author’s attitude toward current views. 

His own hypothesis is this: the letters usually assigned to Paul are the 
result of a literary activity in which four persons participated. First, there 
is the strictly Pauline group, including I Cor. (except 15:20-34); II Cor. 
(except 6:14—7:1 and 13:11-14); Rom., chaps. 1-11; 16:1-16, 21-24; 
Gal. and Phil. (except some interpolations in each). There is, secondly, an 
“exhortation” group written by Silas. It includes Eph.; Heb.; I Peter; 
I Thess., chaps. 4 and 5; II Thess., chaps. 1 and 2; Rom., chaps. 12, 13, 
and 15; I Cor. 15: 20-34; II Cor. 6:14—7:1; the Gospel of Matt. in its 
final editing and perhaps slight elements in Acts. Timothy is the author 
of a third group; I Thess., chaps. 1-3; II Thess., chap. 3; Col.; Phile- 
mon; probably Rom., chap. 14, and the final form of Mark’s Gospel. 
Finally comes the Pastoral group (II Tim., I Tim., Titus) written by Luke, 
who was also the writer of the Third Gospel and Acts. This grouping is not 
to be taken as chronological. II Timothy is one of the earliest of the post- 
Pauline letters, and the gospels in their present form may have appeared 
in the order of Luke, Matthew, Mark. Nor does our author consider any 
one of the four groups to be entirely free from Pauline influence. On the 
contrary, they represent phases of his teaching interpreted by his most 
intimate associates who belonged to one age and were intimately associated 
among themselves. Hence we must not think of these “groups” as coming 
from different historical periods—‘‘they show the wealth, variety and 
activity of mind that belonged to the first Christian generation.” 

Scarcely any attention is given to problems of date, place, and circum- 
stances of composition. The discussion is confined to the question of 
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authorship, and the conclusions are based solely upon characteristics of 
thought and style. One set of ideas and expressions is selected as repre- 
senting, respectively, Paul, Silas, Timothy, Luke. But how are the lines of 
differentiation to be determined ? This is the crucial point in the theory, 
and the whole structure the author rears will collapse if his answer to this 
question does not prove satisfactory. What is his answer ? 

The first group is found to differ from the others in certain traits of 
thought and language, therefore these traits are Pauline and the others are 
not. This reasoning proceeds from two presuppositions, first, the first set 
of characteristics is genuinely and exclusively Pauline and, second, it covers 
the whole range of Paul’s thought and style. Since the author is so skeptical 
about traditional views, he should have given his readers more positive 
evidence for the authenticity of the first group. But his second assumption 
is still more problematic. He thinks Paul began with a definitely worked- 
out system of thought, which took shape in his mind in Arabia, which he 
never later reshaped, and which he expressed under all circumstances by an 
unvarying set of phrases found in I and II Cor., Gal., and the first eleven 
chapters of Rom. These traits are Pauline, so no others can be. But is it 
safe to say somuch? Probably Paul’s elasticity has sometimes been over- 
worked, yet is it inconceivable that he should have varied his method of 
attack, or have shifted his point of view, as he was confronted by one set 
of conditions in Galatia, by another in Thessalonica, by another in Corinth, 
or by another in Rome? Indeed it is precarious to place great stress upon 
the theory of uniform diction when it is remembered that he used the lan- 
guage of the common people as he visited communities in many parts of the 
empire. By force of circumstances he became “‘all things to all men,” and 
even his vocabulary must have felt the effect of this leveling influence. He 
never made any claim to be a litterateur. Scott’s method seems too sub- 
jective, is too much given to ignoring actual historical circumstances, to be 
trusted. 

This neglect of historical situations is perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the presentation. The idea of variety in the Pauline literature, due in some 
measure to the Apostle’s helpers, is not in itself improbable. His com- 
panions may often have served him as amanuenses and so have influenced 
the form and the diction of some letters more than is usually supposed, but 
it is difficult to conceive just-how the hypothesis Scott presents could work 
itself out historically. He leaves his readers almost wholly in the dark at 
this point. When and where were the letters of the non-Pauline groups 
written? It seems to be assumed that they were written soon after Paul’s 
death, at least within that generation since the authors were his companions, 
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but at that time how was this pseudepigraphic literary movement practically 
possible? To be specific, Luke, who had been Paul’s companion at Rome, 
is supposed to have written II Timothy just after the Apostle’s martyrdom 
(placed by Scott about 63 A. D.), ‘‘partly to record last words and messages, 
partly to memorise a solemn occasion, but mainly to throw on Timothy the 
burden of the succession and to invest him with a portion of the mantle” 
(p. 353). Imagine the situation! A friend who had been upon the scene 
writes to a friend a few days after their mutual friend and teacher has been 
martyred. It is difficult to think II Timothy can fit that situation. Apart 
from the improbability that Luke would write this type of letter under these 
circumstances, is the presence of items which indicate Paul’s personal wants 
—Timothy is to bring the books and the cloke. Was Luke thinking of 
the chilly nether regions, or was he scheming to get the cloke ? 

This book is not entirely valueless. It has pointed out with fresh 
emphasis variations of thought and expression in the Pauline writings, but 
the theory offered for the solution of the problem is of doubtful worth. 
Others have felt difficulty in assigning all thirteen letters to the same 
author, but, by making those that seemed non-Pauline the product of a 
later age in the development of Christian needs, they have avoided mechan- 
ically restricting the range of Paul’s thought, they have provided an 
intelligible motive for the rise of the literature and an intelligible his- 
torical situation. In these respects Scott’s work is seriously defective. 
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Man and the Bible: A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. By J. ALLANSON Picton, M.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate; New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 334. 
$2.00. 


The secondary title of this book is a correct indication of the task which 
the author sets for himself. His point of view is frankly and severely 
critical. In his discussion he has in mind the bearing of all modern science 
upon the subject. 

Picton regards the Bible as the literary record of one chapter in the 
history of human development. He knows no reason for, but many against, 
regarding it as in any peculiar sense the Word of God. This conception of 
the Bible he finds present in the thought of the church throughout its 
history, but it reached its height in the nineteenth century. During most 
of the history of the church the Bible was the possession of the priestly 
classes and the common people knew it only indirectly. It is interesting, he 
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writes, “‘to trace the gradual process by which the priestly palladium of 
the earlier centuries became a universal household god in the late century.” 
Before the age of printing the influence of the Bible was so indirect and so 
slight that “‘a superficial observer might have regarded it as negligible.’ 
It was only one of the magica or fetishes possessed by the church. The 
church herself was the divine institution and it was her authority that 
gave significance to the book of which she was custodian. 

In this part of his work the author is sketchy, considers his real sub- 
ject indirectly, discusses some irrelevant material, and is unsatisfactory. 
The book in this respect is disappointing. It is impossible to get from it any 
clear understanding of the conception of the Bible which prevailed through 
the centuries. It is however made tolerably clear that it is only in modern 
times that the Bible has been a book of the people easily accessible and 
familiar to them. 

The last three chapters but one of the book deal severally with the 
Bible in its relation to religion, morality, and social evolution. They point 
out that on reflection it is easy to perceive that the influence of the Bible 
in these departments of human life and development is much less than is 
commonly taken for granted. Countless ages before the Bible came into 
existence the race was in process of religious development. Even since it 
was written it has touched but a very minor part of the world’s life. - It is the 
sacred literature of only a small group of tribes in a very small section of 
humanity. There are other sacred literatures that have wielded a very 
wide influence in their respective parts of the world. There is no reason for 
calling the Bible the Word of God. If he had been concerned in its giving 
in any peculiar sense he would have seen to it that it was given to all the 
world. The morality of the world has in the same way developed in large 
measure independently of the influence of the Bible. Even more, the 
Bible’s morality is not all of a piece. In some parts it is defective and 
repugnant to the moral consciousness of the most advanced nations of the 
world today. In respect to social development, especially its two particulars 
of culture and freedom, the Bible has likewise made but small contribution. 
Nay, more, it has frequently been an opposing force. The church has 
used her Bible to stem the tide of human progress in many ways. 

Whatever we may think of these and other things the author has written, 
his closing words, which we quote, express the sentiment of a very large 
and constantly enlarging constituency: 

The evolution of man will some day be universally regarded not as a series of 


catastrophes, or divine interventions, creating disconnected epochs, but as a 
graduated and self-consistent process. When this view of human evolution 
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becomes universal, no one will think of eliminating the Bible as a notable and 
influential factor among the influences that have made the foremost races what 
they are. The superstitious belief natural to the childhood of man, that we have 
here a message from a man-like God, of which every word is true, will indeed have 
evaporated into the cloudless sky of a brighter intellectual day. But equally 
superstitious will seem the notion entertained by a few sciolists intoxicated with 
a partial emancipation from authority, that this great literature is merely the work 
of designing priestcraft and interested fraud. On the contrary, the Bible will 
always keep its place as the most precious treasure ever inherited by any “people 
of the Book,” and will vindicate more and more against its ignorant, misled, or 
wilful interpreters of the past, its claim to be a still-living record of the struggle of 
man toward purity, freedom, and light. 
J. W. BatLey 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Box, G. H. The Book of Isaiah, Translated from a Text Revised in Accordance 
with the Results of Recent Criticism. With Introductions, Critical Notes and 
Explanations, and Two Maps. Together with a Prefatory Note by Professor 
S. R. Driver. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xv+365. $2.25. 

The translation constitutes the bulk of this book. The introductions and notes 
are very condensed. The author proceeds upon the basis of historical criticism, show- 
ing the assignment of the materials to their various sources by means of different styles 
of type. He attempts no original contribution in the analysis of sources, but contents 
himself with the views of Duhm for the most part. The translation is well done and 
is deserving of praise for its endeavor to adhere to the poetical form of the original. 
The book is well within the reach of any educated reader, all Hebrew and Greek 
forms being rigidly excluded. 

WarrEN, W. F. The Earliest Cosmologies. The Universe as Pictured in Thought 
by the Ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo- 
Aryans. A Guidebook for Beginners in the Study of Ancient Literatures and 
Religions. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1909. Pp. 222. $1.50. 

An interesting presentation of a new interpretation of the Babylonian and Hebrew 
world-views is the striking thing in this book. The scheme is a very complicated one, 
and must be passed upon for its validity by specialists in the various languages and 
literatures laid under tribute. 

ARTICLES 

Torrey, C. C. Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel. Transactions of the Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XV, pp. 241-82. 

This article has many valuable philological and interpretative hints. In addition 
the author maintains that chaps. 7-12 of Daniel belong to a different author from chaps. 
1-6. The arguments urged are (1) the apocalyptic character of chaps. 7-12 as dis- 
tinguished from chaps. 1-6 which are not at all apocalyptic; (2) a marked difference 
in literary style; (3) the absence of Persian words from chaps. 7-12; (4) chronological 
inconsistencies between the two parts; (5) the change from Hebrew to Aramaic; (6) 
the historical background which shows that chaps. 1-6 belong to the period from 
245-225 B. C. while chaps. 7-12 belong to the Maccabaean age. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Tyson, Stuart L. The Teaching of Our Lord as to the Indissolubility of Marriage. 
Sewanee: University Press, University of the South, 1909. Pp. go. 75 cents. 
Professor Tyson finds that Mark, Luke, and Paul represent Jesus as forbidding 

divorce on any ground, while Matthew describes him as permitting it in the case of 

adultery, with the right to remarry. This departure is due to the editor of the First 

Gospel who here as elsewhere exhibits 2 strong bias for the provisions of the Mosaic law. 


Bacon, B. W. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. (Bible for 
Home and School.) New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. viit+135. 50 cents net. 


Professor Bacon’s compact introduction presents the view that Galatians was writ- 
ten to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, early in Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth, or about 50 A.D. Itis thus the earliest of Paul’s extant epistles, preced- 
ing even the Thessalonians. The comment is sympathetic, intelligent, and stimulating. 
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